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in 1800, in the same class with Washington 
Allston, the famous painter. He was for fifty-six 
years pastor of one of the principal churches 
in Boston, and was a man of the purest char- 
acter and of fine intellectual powers. All of 
his three sons were graduates of Harvard, 
and all possessed literary talent. The eldest, 
Charles, wrote several books, to which he did 
not put his name ; the second, Robert, is the 
author of a powerful novel, “ The New Priest 
in Concepcion Bay,” and of a volume of 
poems of considerable merit. Their eldest 
sister, Mary Lowell Putnam, is the author of 
several books, and is also distinguished for 
her knowledge of languages, which comprises 
not only Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, and the 
modern tongues of Western Europe, but 
Swedish, Danish, Polish, Russian, Hungarian, 
Turkish, Sanscrit, and several other Orientai 
languages. 

James Russert Lowe 1, the youngest of 
his father’s children, was born at Elmwood, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, on February 22, 
1819. He was named after his father’s ma- 
ternal grandfather, James Russell, of Charles- 
town, an eminent judge under the colonial 
government of Massachusetts. The house of 
Elmwood, in which he has always lived, and 
which is still his home, stands on Elmwood 
Avenue, about a mile west by south from the 
college buildings of Harvard University, and 
within a very short distance of Mount Auburn 
on the south, and Fresh Pond on the north. 
It is surrounded by lawns, groves, orchard, 
and a garden, amounting in all to about twenty 
acres, enclosed by a thick ring of trees, mostly 
pines, planted by the poet’s father sixty years 
ago. But the crowning glory of the place are 
the elms from which it is named, and which 
are of great age and majestic size. Prominent 
among these noble trees are a score or two 
of English elms, planted probably about the 
middle of the last century, the largest of 
which tower far above even the loftiest of 
their American brethren. The house itself is 
a stately mansion of wood, about sixty feet 
square, and three stories high, built about 
1760 by Thomas Oliver, the last royal licu- 
tenant-governor of Massachusetts. After the 
Revolution it became the property of Elbridge 
Gerry, Vice-President of the United States, 
of whose heirs it was purchased by the Rev. 
Dr. Lowell. 

Mr. Lowell’s boyhood was passed in this 
pleasant abode, amid a circle of congenial 
companions, among whom may be mentioned 
the poet and sculptor Story, who was born 
five days before Lowell, and was his play- 
mate and afterward his classmate in college ; 
and Richard H. Dana, the author of “ Two 
Years before the Mast,” who was noted 
among the village boys of Cambridge for 
courage and the other gallant qualities which 
he has displayed throughout his life. Cam- 
bridge was then a rural village embowered in 
trees and surrounded by flowery pastures, ex- 
tensive orchards, and woods populous with 
birds, rabbits, and squirrels. Now it is a 
city with forty thousand inhabitants, huge 
piles of ugly masonry, and miles of bricke 
sidewalk. The old simplicity has passed 
away. The quaint manners and speech of 


primitive New England are seen and heard 











no more. The railway-train roars and screams 


on every side, and the long caravans of white- 
covered wagons from the interior have van- 
ished, not only from the sight, but almost 
from the memory of the people, and with 
them have gone also the smart teamsters and 
the old-fashioned farmers who were once so 
conspicuous in the street. “The observing 
eyes of the future poet found plenty of hu- 
morous traits among these shrewd and simple 
people. Their mental processes, their clear- 
cut phrases, their homely metaphors, and 
their quaint modes of speech, were uncon- 
sciously treasured in his memory. He was 
fortunate, too, in the surroundings of his 
home and in his father’s library, in which he 
devoured romances, travels, and poems; and 
he could have passed a better examination 
probably in Scottish ballads, Hakluyt’s voy- 
ages, Froissart’s chronicles, and old plays, 
than in conic sections or Greek prosody.” * 

Lowell graduated at Harvard in 1838, and 
for the two following years studied law enough 
in the Cambridge Law-School to get admitted 
to the bar in Boston in 1840. In college and 
in the law-school he was noted rather for wit 
and humor, and for great colloquial powers, 
than for hard study or profound attainments. 
He was the poet of his class, and in his last 
college year recited a “class poem,” which 
was printed in 1839, and contains many 
strokes of vigorous satire and much sharp 
wit. After his admission to the bar he 
opened a law-office in Boston, more to please 
his father than from any love for the profes- 
sion, which, indeed, he soon abandoned, and 
devoted himself entirely to literature. He 
wrote much for the Boston Miscellany, a month- 
ly magazine of high character, edited by his 
classmate, the late Nathan Hale, brother of 
Edward Everett Hale and of Hon. Charles 
Hale, Assistant Secretary of State. His only 
prose story, “ My First Client,” appeared in 
its pages. 

In 1841 Mr. Lowell published his first vol- 
ume of poems, entitled “ A Year's Life.” It 
has never been reprinted, though many of the 
poems, revised by the maturer taste and judg- 
ment of the author, have been incorporated 
into the subsequent collections of his writ- 
ings. In January, 1843, he commenced, in 
conjunction with Robert Carter, the publica- 
tion, at Boston, of The Pioneer, a Literary 
and Critical Magazine, which the “ Cyclope- 
dia of American Literature” says “ was of 
foo fine a cast to be successful.”” Three month- 
ly numbers were issued, containing articles 
from Poe, Neal, Hawthorne, Parsons, Story, 
and others, besides the editors, when the pub- 
lishers, who had neither the capital nor the 
capacity to carry on such a work, failed, and 
the magazine was discontinued. 

Mr. Lowell’s next literary venture was a 
volume of poems, published in Cambridge, 
in 1844, by John Owen, the university book- 
seller, at that time the publisher of Long- 
fellow also. The volume comprised “ A Le- 
gend of Brittany,” “‘ Prometheus,” “‘ Rhecus,” 
and numerous smaller pieces. It met with 
considerable success, and was reprinted in 
London. In the following year~he issued, 
also at Cambridge, a volume of prose, entitled 





* Underwood's “ Hand-book of American Anu- 
thors.” 
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“Conversations on some of the Old Poets.” 
It is a series of essays, in the form of dia- 
logues, on Chaucer, Chapman, Ford, and poets 
and poetry in general, interspersed with re. 
marks on politics, slavery, and other topics, 
It contains many eloquent passages, and much 
sound and generous criticism. 

In 1848 Mr. Lowell published a new col- 
lection of his poems, and, in a separate small 
volume, “ The Vision of Sir Launfal,” one of 
the best and most popular of his productions. 
During the Mexican War of 1847, he com- 
menced, in the Boston Courier, a series of 
satirical poems in Yankee dialect, purporting 
to have been written by Hosea Biglow. Their 
vigor, wit, and humor, gave them great suc. 
cess, and, with a second series, written chiefly 
during the civil war, they form, under the 
title of “The Biglow Papers,” perhaps the 
most interesting, and certainly the most popu- 
lar, of the author’s works. In 1848 ap- 
peared, anonymously, “ A Fable for Critics,” 
a rhymed satire, abounding in wit, and in 
acute, clever, and good-humored estimates of 
the principal American writers of the day. 
In this work, which he has since acknowl- 
edged and incorporated with his collected 
works, Mr. Lowell thus sketches himself: 
“There is Lowell, who's striving Parnassus to 


climb, 

With a whole bale of isms tied together with 
rhyme! 

He might get on alone, spite of brambles and 
bowlders, 

But he can’t with that bundle he has on his 
shoulders. 

The top of the hill he will ne’er come nigh reach- 


Till he learns the distinction "twixt singing and 
preaching ; 

His lyre has some chords that would ring pretty 
well, 

But he’d rather by half make a drum of the shell, 

And rattle away till he’s old as Methusalem, 

At the head of a march to the last new Jern- 
salem.” 


Since then, the poet has dropped his bun- 
dle of isms, and grown wiser or cooler, seems 
to have given up his special mission of re- 


former, though his verse is still devoted to ~ 


the expression of high thoughts and noble 
sentiments. In 1852-53 he visited Europe, 
and resided some time in Italy, chiefly in 
Rome. On his return he delivered a course of 
lectures before the Lowell Institute, at Bos- 
ton, on the British poets, which were highly 
successful, and have since been repeated to 
large audiences in most of the principal cities 
of thecountry. In 1855, upon the resignation 
of Mr. Longfellow, he was appointed Profesd 


or of Modern Languages and Belles-Lettres * 


in Harvard College, and went again to Europe! 
to perfect himself in his studies, which were 
prosecuted chiefly in Dresden. He returned 
home and assumed his duties in August, 1856. 

In 1857, when the Aélantic Monthly was 
established, Mr. Lowell was selected as edi- 
tor-in-chief, a position which he held for some 
years, during which he was a frequent con- 
tributor to its pages, both of verse and prose. 
Subsequently, he was for several years editcr 
of the North American Review. His essays 
written for these and other periodicals, have 
been collected in three volumes: “ Fireside 
Travels ” (1864), “ Among my Books ” (1870), 
and “ My Study Windows ” (1871). His latest 
poems were published in 1869, with the title 
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of “Under the Willows,” and, in the same | short of the establishments where she usually 


year, appeared “The Cathedral,” a poem in 
blank verse suggested by the Cathedral of 
Chartres, in France. A recent volume, is- 
sued by Osgood & Co., of Boston, contains 
all his published poems, except a few of his 
earlier ones, aud “‘ Fitz-Adam’s Story,” which 
appeared in the Adlantic for January, 1867, 
and “contains some of the most faithful 
sketches of New-England character ever 
drawn.” Mr. Lowell sailed for Europe again 
in June, 1872, and intends to remain abroad 
for two years. He is now, we believe, estab- 
lished in Paris for the winter. 

Mr. Lowell is a man of middle stature, of 
handsome and refined presence, and, for the 
age of fifty-four, of singularly ycuthful ap- 
pearance. He has always enjoyed the most 
vigorous health, and, we believe, has never 
been ill even for a single day, unless with an 
occasional touch of hereditary gout. We 
have no space left to speak of his writings, 
except to remark that no American poet has 
excelled him in elevated and philosophic 
thought, or in accurate and graceful delinea- 
tions of inanimate Nature, while in wit and 
humor he is unquestionably the foremost of 


all our writers of comic verse. f As a prose | 


writer, he is vigorous, eloquent, shrewd, and 
displays a wide range of quaiut and curious 
reading, though with perhaps a little too much 
regard for the frivolities of philology. 





HUGH’S VENDETTA. 
A STORY IN FOUR CHAPTERS. 
By CHRISTIAN REID. 
AUTHOR OF “VALERIE AYLMER,” “MORTON HOUSE,” 
“MABEL LEE,” ETC., ETC. 
CHAPTER II. 


A Gray, lowering sky overhead, the earth 
soaked with rain underneath, and a general 
air of dreariness and dampness everywhere, 


_ was what met the eye on a chill, November 


afternoon, three weeks after Roland Tyrrell’s 
visit to the Churchill cottage. For a week 
Ridgeford had suffered from rains such as had 
not been known within generations, and in 
the wake of the rains had followed a most 
disastrous flood. Houses had been swept 
away, lives had been lost, and property to 
the amount of millions damaged by the tur- 
bulent violence of a stream just beyond the 


town—the famous water-power that turned | 
| easy enough 


its mills and made its wealth, now transformed 
from a slave into a tyrant. At last, one af- 
ternoon, however, the windows of heaven 


seemed to have closed, the sullen clouds still | 


hung heavy and dark, but the rain had ceased 
for the first time in eight days; and arrayed 
in a water-proof—provided also with a large 


unbrella—Margaret Churchill took advantage 


of the lull to set forth for some necessary 
domestic purchases. 

At first she thought that she would not 
go far into Ridgeford, but wouid make her 
purchases at some of the suburban shops 
that lined the way. But we have most of us 
known the unsatisfactory character of sub- 
urban shops, and Margaret, finding exercise 
pleasant after her week’s confinement in the 
house, could not make up her mind to step 











dealt. Walking on, therefore, she soon found 
herself in the heart of the town, jostling among 
a throng of people on the wet pavements, 
and finally talking across a familiar counter 
to a familiar dealer in teas and other grocer- 
ies. The man knew her well, and liked her 
bright face, as every one did who came in 
contact with it; so, while he took down her 
orders, and tied up her bundles, he descanted 
freely and fully on the great Ridgeford topic 
—the terrible and all-absorbing flood. De- 
spite the papers, and despite Hugh, Marga- 
ret had scarcely appreciated the awful deso- 
lation which had been wrought until it was 
brought home to her by the many minute 
particulars—the personal hardships and losses 
—that go to make up the full sum of such a 
p»blic calamity. These were poured upon 
her now in such stream that it was only 
when a partial lull in the garrulity of her in- 
formant came, that she was able to take up 
ber bundles and prepare to leave the shop. 
As she was in the act of doing so, the pro- 
prietor stepped from behind the counter to 
say, by way of adieu: 

“If you have seen nothing of the flood, 
Miss Churchill, it would be worth your while 
to take a look atit. You are hardly likely 
ever to see such another—at least, the Lord 
preserve us from its like in Ridgeford again! 
If you go home by Light Street—it won’t 
take you very much out of your way—you 
can get a tolerable view of the stream and 
the houses that are under water.” 

Margaret thanked him, and said that she 
thought she would go home by Light Street. 
She almost changed her mind, however, when 
she came out and saw how threatening the 
clouds were; but, on consideration, she found 
it impossible to resist the temptation of see- 
ing the flood, now that it was at its height, 
so, clutching her umbrella firmly, she turned 
her steps toward Light Street. It was very 
much as the dealer in teas and other grocer- 
ies had told her. From this rather elevated 
point, she had a “tolerable view” of the 
submerged quarter, and of the angry, turbid 
water which had broken its bonds and done 
all the mischief. But Miss Churchill was a 
young lady of ambition, and, having seen 
thus much, she wanted to see more. The 
gloomy desolation of the sight fascinated her. 
She was anxious, and determined to have 
more than a mere glimpse of it. 


To obtain this was—or seemed to her— | 
By skirting around the sub- 
| me how to get home,” she said, meekly, cling- 


urbs of the town, she could reach home as 
safely, if not as speedily, as by following the 
direct course. 
was not a very prudent project, considering 
the gathering gloom of the sky, the lateness 
of the hour—for four o’clock és late in cloudy 
November weather—and the fact that her 
path would lie through half-built suburbs, in- 
habited almost entirely by manufacturing 
operatives. 


not have another chance,” she thought, with 


a glance at the clouds which should have de- ! 


terred her. Then, gathering her water-proof 
closer around her, she flitted away. 

In fifteen minutes, it began to rain; at 
half-past four, it was pouring torrents; at a 





It must be conceded that this | 


But Margaret could be wilful } 
sometimes, and she was wilful just now. “I'll | 


quarter to five, a man, walking hurriedly along 
with his hat pulled over his brows, and his 
coat buttoned up to his chin, in vain defence 
against the sweeping blast, came first upon 
an umbrella scudding aimlessly along before 
the wind, and then upon a soaked figure of a 
woman standing helplessly in the midst of a 
rising pool of water. Night was closing over 
the wild scene of storm; the river, not far 
off, was pouring over its rapids with a sound 
like that of many Niagaras; the scattered 
houses of the neighborhood scarcely showed 
a light—for, in truth, they had all been for- 
saken by their inhabitants—and the whole 
picture was one which Roland Tyrrell was 
just thinking could scarcely be matched for 
complete—and it might readily prove danger- 
ous—desolation, when, to his amazement, he 
stumbled upon this solitary woman, who, 
lifting up her face in the dying light, proved 
to be Margaret Churchill. 

“Good Heavens!” he said, seizing her in- 
voluntarily, “ Miss Churchill! Is it you?” 

“Q Mr. Tyrrell!” said Margaret, with a 
half-hysterical gasp of relief. Wet, bewil- 
dered, almost despairing, as she had been the 
moment before, she clung to him as she might 
have clung to Hugh. It was so good to have 
a protector—and, in truth, few women could 
have asked a better protector than he who 
stood looking down upon her in amazement. 

“Ts it you?” he repeated, as if he could 
not realize the fact. ‘For Heaven’s sake, 
what are you doing here?” 

“T don’t know,” said Margaret, still un- 
strung by the revulsion of terror and relief. 
“T started from home this way,” she went 
on, after a minute, “and I—I think I must 
have got lost. Do you know where we are, 
Mr. Tyrrell?” 

“ Perfectly well,” snswered Tyrrell. “We 
are close in the ne:g. borhood of my mills— 
and a very dangerous neighborhood it is just 
now. To think of a woman here alone at 
such an hour! You might have wandered 
into the flood, or fallen into the hands of 
prowling ruffians—Good Heaven! how could 
you be so rash?” he broke off, almost angrily. 

“T—I don’t know,” said Margaret, again 
—this time penitently. “I wanted to see the 
flood. It is not my fault, Mr. Tyrrell—I was 
sure I could reach home this way.” 

“What madness!” he said. Then, in a 
lower tone, ‘God knows where you would 


| have been in the morning, if I had not chanced 


to stumble upon you. Come this way.” 
“Tf you will only be kind enough to show 


ing to him closely, as he hurried her along 
through the storm and gathering darkness, 

“I’m afraid that is impossible,” he an- 
swered. ‘“ We are in a different quarter alto- 
gether, and you will suffer now from exposure 
to such a storm. We must find a refuge as 
soon as possible.” 

“But Hugh will be so uneasy,” pleaded 
Margaret. 

“Then he should have taken better care 
of you,” was the rejoinder. 

After this, nothing more was said. Tyr- 
rell’s decided manner bore down cvery thing, 
and Margaret felt that indeed any refuge 
would be better than the storm of howling 
wind and rain which beat upon them now 
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She did. not ask where they were going, as | 
her companion half led, half carried. her over 
much uneven ground, and through number- 
less pools of water; but she felt sure that 
wherever that strong arm and gentle hand 
led her she would be safe, and with that con- 
sciousness she was wise enough to be satis- 
fied. 

At last she heard Tyrrell say “Thank 
God!” and, looking round, she saw the dark 
outline of a building close at hand. The 
next moment he partly released her while he 
opened a door, then drew her quickly within, 
and closed it behind her. The sense of relief 
was almost overpowering—the contrast be- 
tween the fierce battle they had been fighting 
and the refuge they had gained—and, spent 
from her long effort, Margaret would assured- 
ly have fallen if the same arm which had led 
had not now upheld her. 

“ Courage!” Tyrrell said, in a tone of re- 
assurance, but also of anxiety. “Don’t give 
way now that we are safe! Can I trust you 
to stand alone one minute, while I strike a 
light ?” 

Margaret said “ Yes;” but no sooner was 
the support of his arm withdrawn, than she 
quietly sank down upon the floor. There she 
sat, leaning her head against the wall near 
which she chanced to be, while he felt about 
a little, finally struck a match, and then 
lighted a lamp. 

By the aid of this, she saw something of 
the habitation into which she had entered. 
Plainly a bachelor's den, for there was a bed 
in one corner, a cupboard in another, a table 
covered with books and papers, a pipe and a 
pair of pistols over the mantel, a kettle on 
the hearth, and a curious sort of masculine 
order—which is a very different thing indeed 
from feminine order—in all the arrangements. 
A glance at the walls and ceiling showed her | 
that it was one of the better class of work- 
men’s cottages which was thus metamor- | 
phosed. 

Having lighted his lamp, Mr. Tyrrell’s 
next step was to rummage in his cupboard, 
from which he brought forth a bottle and a 
tumbler, 

“You must take a stiff glass of brandy, 
Miss Churchill,” he said, bringing these up to 
Margaret. “It is your only hope of avoiding 
an attack of illness. Good Heavens, how wet | 
you are!” he went on, touching her dress as 
he spoke. 

“Yes,” said Margaret, meekly. The hood 
of her water-proof had fallen back, and her 
hair—drenched as a mermaid’s—was rolling 
loosely down her back. As she looked up, 
she certainly presented as forlorn an appear- 
ance as a woman whom Nature had made 
pretty could possibly manage to do. She 
swallowed the brandy without any demur 

_ whatever, then let him disembarrass her of her 
cloak, and assist her into a large easy-chair, 
where he bade her be quiet for five minutes. 

She obeyed, watching with languid yet 
slightly-amused interest his proceedings. 
Certainly he was very deft in knowing what 
to do and how to doit. In two minutes he 
had kindled a fire which was soon burning 
brightly, and put the kettle upon it. Then 

he fished a pair of dingy slippers from a re- 








cess and brought them to her. P 


“You must take off your shoes and put 
these on,” he said. “I’m sorry that I have 
nothing else which I can offer you.” 

“This is all I shall need,” answered she. 
“The water-proof did its duty, and I’m not 
very wet. But you—” 

“Never mind about me,” he interrupted. 
“ Come up to the fire and dry yourself as well 
as youcan. I am going out for a few min- 
utes.” 

He went out, and did not return for at 
least a quarter of an hour. By that time 
Margaret had changed her shoes, dried—at 
least in a measure—her drenched skirts, 
shaken out her hair, realized her position, and 
summoned back sufficient spirit to meet it. 
It was a very changed face, flushed half by 
the fire, half by excitement, and (if there can 
possibly be three halves to a whole) half per- 
haps by the brandy she had been forced to 
swallow, which turned round when Roland 
Tyrrell entered, if possible more drenched 
than before. 

“T have been out to observe the weather, 
Miss Churchill,” he said, sinking involuntarily 
into a chair. “I fear that it will make a pris- 
oner of you for some hours to come—proba- 
bly, indeed, for the night. I have never seen 
a more terrible storm, and the flood is rising 
rapidly. God pity the poor in its path to- 
night!” he added, half to himself. 

“Are we in danger?” asked Margaret, 
shivering slightly, for even above the voice 
of the tempest she could hear the terrible 
roar of the river. 

“Oh, no,”’ he answered. “Do you think 
I would keep you here if you were in danger ? 
This is a very elevated position. Do you 
know Conrad’s Hill? That is where you are, 


| and this house is one of a number which I 
| was building for my mill-operatives. 


They 
are not likely to need them now,” he said, 
with a shrug. 

Margaret’s communicative grocer had told 


| her that among the mill-owners Mr. Tyrrell 


had suffered most severely—that, in fact, he 
was very nearly “as good as a ruined man” 
—so the tone of this last sentence did not 
surprise her. It only made her feel very 
sorry for him, and she looked up with her 
quick eves full of sympathy. 

“Ts that why you are here ?” she asked. 





“ That?” he repeated, looking a little puz- 
zled. “The destruction of my mills, do you 
mean? No, I came here to be within reach 
of the sufferers from the flood, and to be able 
to relieve them somewhat. It is little enough 
that one can do!” he added, with a short sigh. 

He seemed so utterly unconscious of hav- 
ing done any thing himself—he seemed to 
consider it so entirely natural that he should 
have forsaken his comfortable and pleasant 
associations to come and live in an operative’s 
cottage, and to devote his days to the aid of 
those who had worked for him—that Mar- 
garet really had nothing to say. One cannot 
well praise a man who does not know that he 
has done any thing for which to be praised. 
After a while, however, she looked at him 
again, and suggested that he was very wet. 

“T am used to that,” he said, smiling a 
little. 

Still he drew nearer the fire, and, when 


—her own shoes being dry by this time—he 
could not refuse to exchange his wet boots 
for them. This, of course, made him more 
comfortable, and, observing that the top of 
the kettle was being merrily lifted off by the 
Steam, he asked Margaret if she had had 
any supper. 

When she replied in the negative, he went 
to his cupboard and brought forth a teapot 
and paper of tea. 

“T hope you don’t prefer coffee,” he said, 
a little anxiously, “ for I never drink it my- 
self, and I have no means to make it, nor, in- 
deed, any to make.” 

Margaret hastened to assure him of her 
preference for tea, thinking the while a little 
blankly of the pound or two of the best Oo- 
long which she had lost in the struggle to re- 
tain her umbrella, and watched the process 
of steeping with the appreciation of a good 
house-keeper. But she could not remain 
quiet when he next produced a loaf of bread 
and proceeded to cut it into slices for toast. 

“TI can do that,” she said, eagerly. 
“ Please let me,” as he demurred, and declined 
to resign the toasting-fork. “ You have no 
idea how very nice my toast is. Hugh will 
never let a servant make any for him. Look! 
you are burning that piece. Pray give it to 
me!” 

She pleaded so earnestly that he had no 
alternative but to let her have ber own way; 
so she sat down to toast the bread and scorch 
her face in peace. She made a very pretty 
picture on the hearth in the flickering fire- 
light, with her bright-brown hair loose about 
her shoulders; and Tyrrel, who had mean- 
while brought forth a half-eaten ham from his 
inexhaustible cupboard, could not but pause 
now and then, in the business of cutting it, to 
look, and wonder if he was awake or dream- 
ing. 

It was a very sociable little supper to 
which they sat down after a while, and by this 
time they had become quite sociable them- 
selves; so that, when Margaret began plait- 
ing her hair to get it out of the way (for she 
had lost all such necessary appendages as 
comb and hair-pins), she gave Tyrrell a reca- 
pitulation of the losses which the storm had 
entailed upon her. 

“T have paid almost as dearly as Eve for 
my curiosity,” she said. “I have lost an um- 
brella—Hugh’s umbrella, and a very good one 
—three pounds of tea, a hat and veil which I 
bought only the other day, and two braids, 
which are incomparably the greatest loss of 
all.” 

“T should not think you needed such 
things as braids,” Tyrrell remarked. “ Your 
own hair is very abundant.” 

“So it is,” she answered, threading the 
soft locks through her fingers ; “ but, all the 
same, one needs braids when fashion dictates 
that every woman shall wear exactly three 
times as much hair as could possibly grow on 
her head.” 

“ You did not use to wear them,” he said. 

She looked up at him quickly, and he saw 
the bright blood come like a flash to her face. 

“ How do you know ?” she asked, in a low 
voice. 

“Do you think I have forgotten?” he 
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den passion. “ My memory is not so short, 
Margaret.” Then, after a pause which she did 
not break: “‘ Sometimes I wish to Heaven it 
were! These five years have been little else 
than one long torture and hunger to me— 
such hunger for one sight of your face that I 
would often have given the best years of life 
to see it for one half-hour as I see it now.” 

“Ts this kind?” she asked, looking not 
at him, but at the leaping blaze before them. 
“You know that I am here in your power— 
is it generous to talk to me like this ?” 

“ No—it is not,” he answered, quickly. 
“Forgive me for having done so. But how 
ean I see you and not think of that happy 
fortnight when I saw you first—five long 
years ago! It seems to me,” he added, a little 
wistfully, “that you did not think so much 
then of the fact that I was a Tyrrell, and you 
a Churchill, as you do now.” 

“How could I?” she asked, still avert- 
ing her gaze. “I was little more than a 
child, and I had heard very little of—of your 
name. I scarcely realized, indeed, when I 
met you as one of that gay party at Beech- 
dale, who you were, until I came home and— 
Hugh told me.” 

“No doubt he told you also that it was 
your duty to hate the son of your father’s 
murderer.” 

This was so true that she could not deny 
it, therefore she said nothing. 

“Tell me, Margaret,” said Tyrrell, bend- 
ing forward, “‘has he made you hate me? 
You did not use to do it, I know; for I do 
not think there was ever a sweeter or bright- 
er thing on earth than your face when I saw 
itlast. But how can I tell what five years 
have done ?” 

“ Five years have not taught me to hate 
you, Mr. Tyrrell,” she said, turning and look- 
ing at him with her soft brown eyes. “ But” 
—and her voice had a ring of decision in it 
which he knew well how to interpret—“ they 
have not taught me either to forget that Iam 
Albert Churchill’s daughter.” 

“ And Hugh Churcbill’s sister,” he said, a 
little bitterly. 

“T know what you mean,” she answered, 
coloring ; “ but you are mistaken. *‘ Hugh has 
never succeeded in influencing me to his 
opinions. He would gladly make me hate you 
as—pardon me that I must confess it—as 


he does ; but I hope you will believe me when | 


Isay that he has never done so, Even if I 
did not forgive your father—and God knows 
that I do!—I could not be so unjust as to 
hold you accountable for his crime. J could 


not, Mr. Tyrrell!” she repeated, almost pas- | 


sionately. 

“T believe you,” he said. “TI believe you 
andthank you. But for the rest—O Mar- 
garet! for the rest! Am I alone, of all mer, 
tohave no opportunity or hope to win you 
because my name is Tyrrell ?” 

“You must feel as well as I do that there 
is a gulf between us that nothing can bridge,” 
the answered, gravely. “It is hopeless to 
talk of such a thing, Mr. Tyrrell—worse than 
hopeless, indeed. It seems like an insult to 
the dead. I am sorry—oh, what a weak word 
that is!—I am far, far more than sorry that 
it should have fallen to my lot to give you 
pain, but the truth must be faced ; if you and 








I lived forever, we could never be more to | he said. 


each other than we are now.” 

“ Never, Margaret ?” 

“ Never.” 

She did not speak bitterly or vehemently ; 
on the contrary, she spoke with great sadness 
and infinite gentleness, but Tyrrell felt to the 
very centre of his soul that Hugh’s fiery 
hatred was more likely to turn into love than 
this decision of his sister to be moved or 
shaken. 
when he said, in his impetuous pride, “On a 
point of honor we Churchills always think 
alike,” and even he might have been satisfied 
that Margaret remembered as deeply as him- 
self their black and bloody debt to Henry 
Tyrrell. 

After her last words there was silence in 
the room. The wind howled, the rain fell, 
the river roared without. There were many 
desolate and aching hearts in Ridgeford that 
night; many who had seen fortune, and not 
a few who had seen friends and relations, go 
down in the merciless flood; but none were 
more desolate, none ached with a more dreary 
sense of hopeless loss, than his who sat by 
that sparkling fire with Margaret Churchill’s 
fair face opposite him. 

After a while, seeing that the night was 
wearing on, she asked anxiously if there was 
no possible hope for her to get home. He 
answered by bidding her come to a window 
and drawing back the blind. 

“Shade your eyes and look out,” he said. 
“Then tell me what you see.” 

She obeyed—that is, she obeyed in part. 
She shaded her eyes, and strove, with her 
gaze, to pierce the darkness of the murky 


and tempestuous night beyond, but in vain. 


Only the rain dashing against the window- 
panes, only the blast that seemed as if it 
might lift the roof from off the cottage, told 
her what was raging without. She looked 
round at him in blank dismay. 

“Ts there no hope, then?” she said. 
Mr. Tyrrell, must I stay here all night ?” 

“T am afraid you must,” he answered, 
gravely, closing the blind again. “ At least I 
know that if you and I ventured out in this 
storm, we should not be likely ever to be 
heard of again. Forgive me for bringing you 
here,” he went on, as he saw the distress on 
her face. “I could not think of any thing 
else to do. It was very stupid, very thought- 
less, of me not to remember—” 

But she interrupted him here by holding 
out her hand. 

“Forgive me for seeming ungrateful for 
such a kind shelter,” she said. “You know, 
or you ought to know, that you did the best 
possible thing for me—the only thing, indeed. 


“oO 


Of course it is awkward”—laughing slightly | 


—but you and I are old enough and sensi- 
ble enough to disregard that. If I was only 
sure that Hugh was not wretched about me!” 


“May he not think that, being caught by | 


the storm, you remained in town ?” 
“Tt is likely that he may. I have some 
friends with whom I often do remain. 


you for the suggestion, Mr. Tyrreil. Now, 


shall we make our arrangements for the 
| spect; not handsome, indeed, according to 


night? Iam so sorry to think how much I 
shall inconvenience you.” 
“Do not grudge me this little service,” 


The young engineer had been right | 








Thank 


“God knows, and you know, that 
it may be the last I shall ever have the op- 
portunity to render you!” 

There was some difficulty about the ar- 


| rangements for the night, since the choice 


rested between the bed—which was, in truth, 
little more than a sofa—and the easy-chair. 
Each of them wanted to sit up and let the 
other rest ; but, of course, Tyrrell carried his 
point ; and while Margaret lay down, and, de- 
spite the novelty of her position, soon fell mto 
the sound sleep of healthy youth, he sat by 
the fire and watched the stormy night through 
and the gray dawn break over the drenched 


earth. 
[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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\V E never could have dreamed such a 
‘Y thing of Barbara; she was only twen- 
ty-two, and so clever! We thought her, in- 
deed, almost a genius, though it must be ad- 
mitted that we were rather late making the 
discovery. As a child, she was exceedingly 
homely, and so shy and awkward that we 
thought her dull. Her mother, a Threevit of 
Quemper Hill, who had been a belle, and was 
still a beauty, confessed, with a sigh, that she 
was ashamed of her offspring, she was so far 
inferior to her cousins, the Threevits and the 
Barters, “seven in number, and every one 
of them beauties, my dear.” 

Still, we Threevits had no idea of repudi- 


| ating Barbara; our family pride was too 


strong for that; but we really did not know 
what to do with her. Her father, John 
Featheredge Esq., of Chippenshaw, was dead, 
and she had neither brothers nor sisters, so 
we rather looked upon Barbara as belonging 
to the family in general, and we treated her 
accordingly—her mother being, like some 
other Threevits, more beautiful than wise. 
We did our best by Amelia’s unpromising 
daughter, more through a fear that she might 
bring discredit upon the Threevit family, 
than through any great affection for the 
child; but then she was unquestionably very 
unprepossessing, and very discouraging. The 
more we strove to improve her, the more shy 
and awkward she grew; and we were forced 
to console ourselves with the reflection that 
we could not expect the perfection of a Three- 
vit from so complete a Featheredge. 

At last, when Barbara was thirteen, Miss 


| Margaret Featheredge, her father’s aunt, sent 


for her. We were almost afraid to let her 
go. She bad expectations from this relative, 
and we dreaded that she might make an un- 
favorable impression. However, we, the motb- 
er, aunts, uncles, and cousins, after an anx- 
ious debate, decided to hand our black sheep 
over to her aunt Featheredge without reserve, 
It was the wisest thing we could have done, 
Miss Featheredge immediately adopted Bar- 
bara, and we saw the child no more until she 
was nineteen, when, her great-aunt being 
dead, she returned to us. 

We found her a new creature in every re- 


the Threevit estimate, but quite presentable. 
She was no longer shy and awkward, and she 
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proved a perfect treasure to us, whom the 
cares of fashionable life did not permit to be 
thorough in literary attainments. In matters 
of dress, etc., we were sufficient to ourselves, 
but on all other topics Barbara became our 
authority, and great was the comfort we took 
in her extensive and varied information. 

Gradually it dawned upon us that our 
Barbara was an, accomplished and brilliant 
woman. We began to ignore the fact that 
she was a Featheredge. We called her a 
Threevit ; but she was the only Threevit that 
had ever spoken four languages (candor com- 
pels the confession that some of us could not 
speak one, perfectly); she was the only Three- 
vit that had ever learned to sketch from Na- 
ture; the only Threevit that had ever been 
able to perform Beethoven’s compositions ; 
and, though we were all great talkers, old 
Judge Gregory had been heard to declare 
that she was the only Threevit worth listen- 
ing to. 

We became very proud of our Barbara, 
and we made no secret of it. Our seven 
beauties, aware that the dear girl had promi- 
nent eyes, a large nose, a sallow complexion, 
and a figure irremediably thin, forgave those 
acquired advantages which, after all, rendered 
her rather formidable than attractive to the 
young beaux. But Barbara was not depend- 
ent upon the young beaux for attention. 
People of distinction sought her acquaintance, 
and, as men of acknowledged ability some- 
times quoted her opinions, we began to sus- 
pect that she must be a genius. We had 
never had a genius in the family before, and 
we were, therefore, a little timid at first about 
declaring our belief that Barbara was one; 
but we asserted the fact boldly as soon as 
we found others ready to agree with us. 

Having established her reputation by our 
tact, we had a right to expect that our 
young relative would distinguish us before 
the world by the exercise of her talents. But 
month after month elapsed, and Barbara dis- 
covered no intention of shining on “ Fame’s 
eternal bead-roll.” Beyond exerting her re- 
markable conversational powers, she accom- 
plished nothing but a little sketching, a little 
practising on the piano, and a vast amount 
of reading. We grew impatient, and tried to 
spur her ambition; but alas! we were forced 
to the reluctant admission that this brilliant 
girl of ours had no ambition. Nevertheless, 
we had her interests too sincerely at heart to 
allow her to sink into obscurity for want of 
proper self-appreciation. We were ever on 
the alert for a career in which she could dis- 
play her gifts to advantage, and, when the 
rheumatism compelled Job Horrowell to re- 
sign the post of organist at St. Stephen’s, we 
persuaded Barbara to take his place. 

The choir was in a very demoralized con- 
dition, to say the least; but Barbara wrought 
a wonderful improvement in less than a 
month. It was entirely her own work too, 
for the Elmer girls withdrew in undignified 
haste when they learned the new appoint- 
ment. Barbara deplored their loss, but for 
once we Threevits entirely approved the 


course of the Misses Elmer. They were 


the daughters of Rufus Elmer, the owner of 
the iron-mill, between whom and the Three- 
vits a bitter feud had long existed, concern- 











ing the title to a piece of ground called the 
Grange corner-lot. The Elmers and Three- 
vits did not speak, and under the circum- 
stances Sophia and Charlotte did well to 
leave the choir. It would have been gross 
presumption in them to attempt to vie with 
our Barbara. 

St. Stephen’s soon became widely noted 
for its music. The church was crowded every 
Sunday, and we Threevits felt our importance 
when strangers turned deliberately to stare at 
our St. Cecilia, although we knew that such 
conduct showed very bad taste, and we never 
did such a thing ourselves. 

And yet—after a most triumphant career 
of six months’ duration—incredible as it may 
seem, Barbara suddenly retired from the 
choir! Great was our consternation, and great 
our distress; but there was no opportunity to 
remonstrate, for the deed was done before we 
knew that it was contemplated. So we raised 
the old wail about her want of ambition. We 
made our Rarbara’s life a burden to her for 
many days; but at last Uncle Joseph, the old 
bachelor, came to the rescue. 

“Do vou not understand,” said he, “ that 
no genius ever had common-sense ?” 

This reminder consoled us. We reflected 
that possibly our gifted Barbara might be the 
best judge of her true vocation, and that it 
would be the part of wisdom to leave her to 
the intuitions of genius. 

Soon we found that there were other ways 
in which she could win distinction. The In- 
dustrial Association of our town offered a 
gold medal for the best original oil-painting 
to be executed by a resident of the county. 
No persuasion was needed to induce Barbara 
to contend for this prize. She chose for her 
subject Red Riding Hood resting by a spring, 
and went to work with such eagerness thai 
we were sure the restless genius had at last 
found the path to renown. 

Her success was certain. Drusilla and 
Judith agreed that they had never seen the 
true Red Riding Hood scarlet so perfectly re- 
produced as in Barbara’s picture. And yet 
the unaccountable girl abandoned her work 
before it was half finished! In vain we re- 
monstrated; Barbara was inexorable. She 
turned her canvas to the wall, and the prize 
was awarded to Lawrence Hackett, a self- 
taught youth, who sent a thing he called 
“The Miller of Dee.” 

We now became disheartened about Bar- 
bara. It was not possible to doubt her abil- 
ity to achieve greatness—we had every day 
such proof of the prodigality of her talents ; 
but we began to realize the truth of Uncle 
Joseph’s insinuation that there was a screw 
loose in the Featheredge family, and, though 
we claimed Barbara for a Threevit, there was 
no denying that she was a remarkable like- 
ness of John Feath@redge, of Chippenshaw. 

When the people of Quemper Hill and 
Lowther Avenue proposed a Dramatie Club 
for charitable purposes, we scarcely dared to 
hope that Barbara would join the enterprise ; 
but she did. The zest with which she entered 
into the performances almost made amends 
to us for the disappointment about the pict- 
ure. Her dramatic talent elicited the warm- 
est encomiums from competent judges. The 
intensity of feeling she could throw into a 








character was perfectly thrilling. At that 
time we might even have consented for Bar. 
bara to goon the stage, so assured did we 
feel that she would prove a second Siddons, 
But what is the use of dwelling upon our 
short-lived rapture? Barbara quitted the 
club at the height of her triumph, in a fit of 
disgust. Those Elmer girls were the cause, 
and our mortification was aggravated by Bar- 
bara’s absurdity in defending them. A cool- 
ness sprang up between our incomparable 
niece and ourselves, and for a long time we 
left Barbara to her own devices. 

Our old aspirations, however, suddenly 
revived upon the accidental discovery that 
our Barbara wrote poetry! Nothing she had 
ever done gave us such ecstatic pleasure as 
those stray “Lines to a Wounded Wasp” 
which Clementina rescued from the waste- 
basket. We could have wished the subject 
less commonplace, but we gladly accepted 
the waif as an augury of future fame. We 
grew poetic ourselves, and could not refer to 
Barbara without introducing “ halos,” “ dim 
vistas of the future,” etc., etc. We expected 
that she would write poems at least equal to 
Mrs. Browning, of whom one hears so much; 
and we even dared to hope that she might 
surpass Mrs. Norton, or our favorite L. E. L. 
We forgave her every thing when we saw her 
pursuing her solitary way toward Owlet’s 
Hollow with a black portfolio in her hands. 
We were careful never to intrude upon her, 
and we long abstained from all allusion to her 
new pursuit, for fear of startling the sensitive- 
ness of genius; but, when we found that she 
was actually corresponding with publishers, 
we decided that it was time to speak. The 
dear girl, we said, must not be allowed to 
venture upon the sea of literature without our 
sympathy and support. 

By dint of much maneuvring, Barbara 
was Crawn into the family assemblage to re- 
ceive our congratulations, and our valuable 
advice about a business in regard to which we 
had, indeed, no experience, but a great many 
opinions. Barbara came, when we invited 
her, the dignified, unconscious simplicity of 
genius in her mien. We felt its spell, and our 
hearts beat high with hope and pride. One 
after another, we rose and kissed her. She 
looked a little surprised, but, as we were an 
affectionate and demonstrative family, her 
surprise was of short duration. She returned 
our caresses cordially, and took the seat we 
offered. 

“My dear niece,” then said one whom we 
had appointed spokeswoman, “ we have re- 
spected your secret; but we can no longer 
refrain from offering our sympathy and assist- 
ance in your present undertaking.” 

Barbara started from her seat, coloring 
highly, but immediately sat down again, and 
laughed rather-nervously. 

“My dear aunts, my dear uncles, and 
cousins,” she stammered, “how very kind! 
Forgive me. I did not mean—but you see, 
really, I was afraid that you might disapprove, 
and I wished to make sure of success before 
confidingin you. Butif you allsmile so kindly 
upon my efforts, I must succeed, and it will 
be so delightful to have you participate in the 
—the—” 

Barbara’s mamma took her handkerchief 
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from her eyes, and kissed her daughter, mur- 
muring, at the same time, something about 
“true nobility of genius,” which made Bar- 
bara blush. 

Uncle Joseph, being a man, scorned *to 
approach the subject by delicate degrees. He 
came immediately to the point with the ex- 
ordium : , 

“These publishers are so expensive !” 

Barbara looked puzzled, the dear inno- 
cent. 

“Private subscription ”—she began, but 
Uncle Joseph interrupted : 

“Tut! tut! child, my purse is at your 
command; I’ll see you through.” 

At this Barbara brightened visibly. 

“Dear Uncle Joseph!” she cried, “it will 
be your work, after all. Perhaps—it may 
grow into an institution, and be called by 
your name.” 

This speech was rather enigmatical to us, 
but we supposed that it referred to a dedica- 
tion, and Uucle Joseph, on account of his 
wealth, did seem the most appropriate person ; 
but why could not Barbara express herself 
more coherently? Wepanted for some tangible 
evidence of her right to future renown. 

“ Dear Barbara,” we cried, “have you de- 
cided upon the title?” 

“The title ?” she repeated, with a dreamy 
look that would have been exasperating if we 
had not known that it was natural to poetic 
temperaments. “Ah, yes! I understand. 
Thank you for reminding me. I really can- 
not decide. I have not thought much about 
it. But you shall decide for me.” 

We all disclaimed, yet we set ourselves to 
the task forthwith. 

“There is so much ina name,” observed 
Wilhelmina, with her finger on her chin. 

“TI know it,” said Barbara, thoughtfully ; 
“but I am utterly at a loss.” 

“¢ Hope’s Treasury,’ ” suggested Clemen- 
tina, who had been puckering her beautiful 
brows in direful effort for the last three 
minutes. 

“Ts not that rather sentimental?” ob- 
jected Barbara, timidly. 

“Oh, ves!” exclaimed Georgiana. 
it ‘ Waifs of Idleness,’” 

Barbara lodked extremely disconcerted, 
but, before she could say any thing, Drusilla 
cried : 

“T have it! It 
Gem.’” 

“Oh, that will never do!” we cried, ina 
breath ; “it is too like an annual.” 

“Or a bar-room,” said Barbara, “and I 
am sure that is the last thing I desire it to 
resemble.”’ 

“We will call it ‘Barbara’s Folly,’” said 
Uncle Joseph, facetiously. 

None of us dared oppose any suggestion 
of Uncle Joseph’s, except Barbara. She 
spoke out immediately : 

“Oh, spare me that, or I shall think you 
mean to make a jest of me!” 

“Why not call it plainly ‘Poems by Bar- 
bara Featheredge ?’” said Judith, who repre- 
sented the common-sense of the Threevits, 

“ What do you mean ?” cried Barbara. 

“Why, Barbara!” we chorused, “ your 
book of poems that you are going to publish, 


“Call 


must be called ‘The 


Barbara put her hands to her head. 
“Good Heavens!” she cried; “ how ab- 


surd!” 

“You’ve been corresponding with pub- 
lishers; you know you have. Come! don’t 
be silly, Barbara,” we cried, rallying from the 
unexpected shock her exclamation had given 
us. ‘“ You can’t deny that charge!” 

“Tdon’t wish to deny it,” said Barbara, 
“T have been corresponding with various pub- 
lishing-houses in order to learn the easiest 
terms upon which I could purchase books for a 
reading-room that Iam trying to establish for 
the benefit of the iron-mill boys.” 

Ti is fitting that this overwhelming an- 
nouncement should be italicized. It came 
upon us like the shock of an earthquake. 
Oh! oh! oh! oh! that our Barbara, so 
richly endowed—musician, linguist, painter, 
poet, and a Threevit besides—should stoop to 
civilize those iron-mill boys! Why, it was 
said that they had actually waylaid and 
robbed people at night ! 

“ Barbara,” we gasped, “ you know you 
can write poetry. There are your ‘ Lines to 
a Wounded Wasp ;’ and if such a subject as 
that could inspire you—” 

“A mere school- exercise,” interrupted 
Barbara, quickly. ‘I wonder who had the 
absurdity to rescue it from the waste-bas- 
ket?” 

“ Then, in the name of pity,” we entreated, 
“what was the meaning of that portfolio you 
have been carrying for the last six weeks ?” 

“ Do you think,” said Barbara, with flash- 
ing eyes, “ that I was wasting my time writ- 
ing mediocre verses? I was teaching poor 
Martha Payne to draw. She has extraordi- 
nary talent, and needed only a little instruc- 
tion. I never did any thing in my life so sat- 
isfactory to myself.” 

“Then you mean what you say about 
those iron-mill boys ?” 

“ Of course I do.” 

Mrs. Featheredge wept outright; Uncle 
Joseph cleared his throat ominously ; we all 
remonstrated loudly ; but Barbara sat silent 
in a way we had come to understand meant 
total defiance. 

“The scheme is utterly impracticable, 
Barbara,” said Clementina. “It would be 
enormously expensive to do the thing in 
style.” (We Threevits believed in style.) 

“You haven’t counted the cost,” said 
Judith, grimly. 

“ Yes, I have,” said Barbara. “I have 
lain awake many a night counting the cost.” 

“ There'll be the rent,” plaintively object- 
ed Mrs. Featheredge, to whom this had al- 
ways been a vital question. 

“Tony Roberts will let me have a room 
at six dollars a month,” said Barbara, with a 
business-like air. 

“That’s sixty-three dollars a year,” said 
Clementina, recklessly. 

“T beg your pardon,” returned Barbara ; 
“it is seventy-two dollars.” 

“Nearly a hundred dollars! O Barba- 
ra,” groaned Mrs. Featheredge; “and your 
income is so small.” 

“Then there are lights!” said one. 

“ And fires!” exclaimed another. 

“To say nothing of repairing and furnish- 





of course.” 


“ And the hire of a person to take charge 
of the room,” said Judith. 

“ Martha Payne has agreed to attend for 
a trifling compensation,” said Barbara. 

“Tt can’t be done, Barbara,” said Uncle 
Joseph, shutting bis gold pencil-case with a 
snap. “It would require at least one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars per annum.” 

“ Then, of course, it is out of the question, 
child,” said Mrs. Featheredge, drying her 
eyes, and casting a grateful look at the gold 
pencil-case in Uncle Joseph’s hand. “ You 
cannot expect your cousins to join you in this 
mad scheme, and you cannot afford to under- 
take it alone. Your income barely suffices to 
dress you now, and such an outlay would 
oblige you to circumscribe your wardrobe to 
an unladylike extent.” 

“Then I can circumscribe my wardrobe,” 
said Barbara. 

“And give up society, of course,” said 
Wilhelmina. 

“Very well,” said Barbara, composedly. 

“© Barbara! O Barbara! and O Bar- 
bara! What folly!” 

“The books will be lost; the room 
abused, and you will have every thing to pay 
for, and no thanks!” cried Judith, trium- 
phantly. ‘‘ You may as well give it up first as 
last.” 

“T can’t give it up,” said Barbara, posi- 
tively. 

“Tf it were only some great institution,” 
sobbed Mrs. Featheredge. “ But to think of 
my Barbara, with such gifts as hers, devoting 
herself and her little means to such a paltry 
object !” 

“Tt is not a paltry object,” said the in- 
fatuated Barbara; “and ‘small beginnings 
make great endings.’ Oh, if you would but 
see as I do the urgent necessity for this work, 
and enter into it with heart and hand!” 

“To think,” continued Mrs. Featheredge, 
with that persistency which was her chief 
characteristic, “that my gifted child should 
descend to cultivate those shockingly illiter- 
ate creatures, when I had but built such hopes 
on her genius!” 

“Mother!” cried Barbara, impatiently, 
“why will you persist in making me ridicu- 
lous by that word? Iam no genius. I have 
some tolerable talents that my good aunt 
Margaret taught me, or tried to teach me, to 
put to a good and earnest use.” 

“ But you have never been in earnest yet 
about any thing, and you'll not be in earnest 
now. You know instability is your failing, 
Barbara,” said Mrs. Featheredge, hopefully. 

Barbara’s face clouded. 

“ You know you deserted the choir,” pur- 
sued Mrs. Featheredge. 

“It wore my spirits out trying to harmon- 
ize elements so discordant,” said Barbara, 
the tears in her eyes. 

“Then you abandoned your picture, when 
every one said you were sure of the gold 
medal.” 

“T know it,” said Barbara, triumphantly. 
“That is the very reason why I abandoned 
it. Lawrence Hackett’s picture was a great 
deal better than mine; better than any thing 
I could ever hope to do; but the Threevit in. 
fluence would have carried every thing against 





ing,” sighed Mrs. Featheredge. 
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“Then there was the Dramatic Club—” 


“Tt wasted a great deal of time, and | careful to designate Barbara’s insane under- 


caused a great deal of bitterness,” said Bar- 
bara. 

“All because of those Elmers!” cried 
we, indignantly, ‘And now you are ready 
to ruin yourself in order to do them a good 
turn!” 

“T certainly have no wish to do them an 
ill turn,” replied Barbara, with a sigh. “It 
is time, I think, that that old enmity died 
out; but I don’t suppose that the Elmers 
themselves would accuse me of intending 
them a good turn when I open a reading-room 
for the iron-mill boys.” 

“Of course not!” cried Wilhelmina. 
“Not they! I declare, Barbara, you are 
wanting in proper pride. I should think the 
very fact that those boys are the employés 
of the family enemy would deter you. You 
can’t be in earnest.” 

“But I am in earnest,” said Barbara. 
“T will carry it out though every one of you 
oppose me.” 

“Hum!” said Uncle Joseph. 

“Even Uncle Joseph,” added Barbara, 
boldly; but she glanced at him timidly as he 
turned on his heel and walked out of the 
room. 
We felt that Barbara had committed a 
dreadful offence. Mrs, Featheredge sobbed 
piteously. 

“Tf this turns out ill, as it is sure to do,” 
said Judith, “ Barbara can never say that 
she wis not warned sufficiently.” 

“Such lawless, dirty creatures!” 
Clementina, with a shudder. 

“ Always in some disreputable scrape,” 
said Wilhelmina, scornfully. 

“Lal yes!” said Georgina; 
abandoned, you know.” 

We might as well have talked to the 
wind. 

“Poor things!” said Barbara. “If all 
you say is true, and I don’t deny a word of 
it, how sorely they need a helping hand!” 

“Don’t suppose, for one moment, that 
they will get help from us,” cried the family 
chorus. ‘“‘ We donot intend to be inveigled 
into committing or countenancing any such 
nonsense.” 

“Then I'll try it alone,” said the mis- 
guided gist, as she left the room, 

We saw her afterward sitting in a pensive 
attitude under the great horse-chestnut. She 
had a pencil and a piece of paper in her 
hand. Oh, if she would only be content to 
write a poem about the iron-mill boys! But 
we knew that she was only making calcula- 
tions, for she looked the very picture of mis- 
directed talents. 


said 


“ utterly 


II. 

“ Barpara’s course does not surprise me. 
Obstinacy is a Featheredge failing, as I well 
know,” said Uncle Joseph, who, being a 
Threevit, naturally referred Barbara’s good 
traits to our side of the house. “The more 
oppose her, the more determined you make 
her. Take no notice of her proceedings, and 
* Barbara’s folly’ must die a natural death.” 

Uncle Joseph was the family oracle. We 
invariably followed his advice, for he had 
made so much money that it would have been 






madness to doubt his wisdom. We were 


taking by the name he had so appropriately 
bestowed; and, in accordance with his coun- 
sel, we called our friends and acquaintance 
to witness that we discountenanced a course 
calculated to bring an unpleasant notoriety 
upon the Threevit family. We rigidly ab- 
stained from all questions in regard to the 
affair, but there were enough idle tongues in 
our town to keep us well informed; and we 
soon learned, to our intense chagrin, that 
“‘ Barbara’s folly” promised to be a success. 

Dear Uncle Joseph, with his accustomed 
shrewdness, had endeavored to check the 
(to us) obnoxious enterprise by hiring Tony 
Roberts’s room while Barbara was making 
calculations under the horse-chestnut. We 
thought that there was no other room in the 
town available for Barbara’s purpose; but 
the widow Barjee, unfortunately, had a di- 
lapidated wing to her house, which our mis- 
guided ycung relative rented at five dollars a 
month. It required a week, and nobody 
knows how much money, to put this place in 
repair; and much longer than a week to per- 
suade the young savages that an hour and a 
half could be more agreeably spent in that 
sorry retreat than in a tavern. 

Barbara, at first, was evidently much dis- 
couraged, though she said not a word about 
the trials that must have beset her at that 
time. The room was open three evenings in 
every week, and on Thursdays our young lady 
invariably attended in person. She lost all 
sense of what was due to her position in so- 
ciety, and mortified us continually by the cal- 
lous indifference with which she heard the 
comments of our fashionable friends, 

One evening, about a week before Christ- 
mas, Judge Gregory called. He had been 
away for several months, and, as Barbara 
was a special favorite of his, he came, he 
said, on purpose to hear from her own lips 
some account of all the nonsense she had 
been guilty of during his absence. We were 
glad to hear him say this. He was a shrewd, 
practical man of the world, for whose opinion 
Barbara had great respect; and we assured 
ourselves that his dictum must induce her to 
relinquish a work so distasteful to her family. 

“Come, Barbara,” said the old gentleman, 
with a twinkle in his unfathomable eyes, 
“tell me about this crusade you are waging 
against the baits of Satan?” 

“The most Quixotic thing you ever heard 
of, sir,” said Wilhelmina, carefully pinning 
ber sofa-cushion with the white lilies in a 
dimity cover. 

“ Let us hear it, Barbara,” said the judge. 
“How did you happen to strike out such a 
scheme for the exercise of your admirable 
powers ?” 

“You may well ask that,” said Mrs. 
Featheredge, ruefully. 

“ By thinking, and then by working, sir,” 
said Barbara. 

“Oh, ay, no doubt; but how did you hap- 
pen to think of it? Begin at the begin- 
ning, please. As a friend of the family, I feel 


Judge Gregory fixed those determined eyes 
of his upon her, and she was forced to a full 
confession. 

“T happened,” she said, “to overhear a 
conversation between two of the iron - mill 
boys. I was returning from a walk, and I 
passed them, sitting on Lowther’s stile. They 
had a book apparently full of pictures; 
think it was a dime novel. They were crit- 
icising the work ; but it is not necessary to 
repeat any of their remarks, except the one 
that made such an impression upon me. The 
larger boy, whom I recognized as one of the 
most lawless of all, said, with an oath, that 
the finest thing he had ever read was ‘The 
Blustering Barber of Battle Alley.’ I thought 
about it all the way home, and I had the cu- 
riosity to get the book, but it was so full of 
ghastly horrors I could not read it.” 

The judge laughed. “So,” said he, “ this 
reading-room is, in reality, the work of the 
‘ Blustering Barber,’ eh ?” 

We applauded, for we thought this sally 
a particularly good hit at Barbara; but she 
did not seem in the least disconcerted, 

** You see, sir,” she continued, “it seemed 
a dreadful thing that the poor boys should 
have nothing better to read than horrors so 
demoralizing as that book contained; and I 
felt that something ought to be done. The 
more I thought of it, the more imperative 
seemed the necessity of supplying the lads 
with a purer and healthier literature; and I 
could not dispossess myself of the conviction 
that this was the work designed for me.” 

“ Well?” said the judge, as Barbara hesi- 
tated and colored. 

“Circumstances,” continued she, some- 
what reluctantly, “finally impelled me to 
venture alone upon the undertaking; but I 
knew that ‘great oaks from little acorns 
grow.’” 

The good judge smiled incredulously, we 
thought, as he asked : 

“And how was this poor little acorn 
planted and sprouted? How did it fare in 
the beginning ?” 

“T rented a room of the Widow Barjee,” 
said Barbara, cunningly abstaining from any 
allusion to our opposition. “It was not ex- 
actly such a room as I desired, but it was the 
best I could get, and it has the advantage of 
a small yard in front, which I mean to beau- 
tify in the spring.” 

The dear old judge turned and nodded at 
us, which encouraged Mrs. Featheredge to re- 
mark that Barbara was certainly demented. 

“ Though the rent is low,” continued Bar- 
bara, with more animation, “ the building was 
very much out of repair, and I should have 
. been much straitened for means had I not 
met with help most unexpectedly. Mrs, Bar- 
jee would not charge me any thing for clean- 
ing the room, and the carpenter I employed 
would not receive payment for his work. It 
was a good cause, he said, and he was glad 
to help it on. And he did help it, as I was 
careful to tell him, for he left me just that 
much more to spend for books. Then Har- 
din, the cabinet-maker, gave me two benches; 

one gentleman gave some maps, and the pho- 





obliged to take notice of so erratic a proceed- 
ing.” 
“Thanks, judge,” said we Threevits. 








Barbara seemed disposed to hesitate, but 





tographer sent three or four pictures. All 
these were voluntary contributions ; I asked 
nothing.” 
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“But, pardon me,” said the judge; “ how 
did you raise the money to start with?” 

“By pinching and stinting herself to a 
shameful extent!” cried Mrs, Featheredge, 
eagerly. “ Barbara has not had a new thing 
this winter. See how shabby she is!” 

The old judge looked through his specta- 
cles at the plain alpaca Barbara wore, and 
said, with a profound bow: 

“ Barbara, I never saw you look so pretty. 
The dress is wonderfully becoming.” 

But Judge Gregory was so polite that he 
would have said the same if her dress had 
been even shabbier than it was. 

“J don’t find it becoming,” said Mrs. 
Featheredge, in an injured tone. “TI long to 
see her in a polonaise like Drusilla’s, and a 
hat like Wilhelmina’s.” 

We thought this speech very ill-advised ; 
for, though Mrs. Featheredge had not ap- 
plauded our resolve to make Barbara no 
presents while her infatuation lasted, she had 
acknowledged the wisdom of it. But that 
woman, notwithstanding she was a Threevit, 
had very little discretion. 

“But you do not possess the purse of 
Fortunatus, my young friend,” said the judge, 
properly ignoring Mrs. Featheredge’s remark ; 
“how is the thing to be kept up?” 

“ Heaven only knows!” sighed Mrs. Feath- 
eredge. 

“T am trying to make it partly self-sus- 
taining,” said Barbara, “by exacting a small 
fee weekly, which I collect myself every 
Thursday evening.” 

“ And they pay up promptly, eh?” said 
the judge. 

“Oh, yes,” Barbara answered ; “it is only 
five cents.” 

“Poor child!” laughed the judge. 

“ Barbara!” cried Clementina, angrily, “I 
wonder that you are not ashamed to let so 
paltry a business come to Judge Gregory’s 
knowledge ?” 

“Tt is but a beginning, you know, dear 
sir,” said Barbara, with so beseeching a look 
in her eyes that, for a moment, we pitied her. 

“Well,” said the judge, still laughing, 
“how did you assemble the rabble, child?” 

It was painful to us to perceive that 
Judge Gregory’s respect for Barbara was 
abating; people were not accustomed to call 
her “child.” But Barbara was so infatuated 
that the novel address made very little im- 
pression upon her. 

“T wrote a—a—an advertisement,” she 
replied, hesitating for a word, but not at all 
abashed, “which the Daily News published 
gratis; and, on the appointed evening, Martha 
Payne and I went to the room, lighted the 
lamps, and waited. Only three boys came. I 
explained the purpose of the undertaking, 
and asked them to induce their companions 
to attend. I was so anxious to get a start 
that, during the first week, I opened the room 
every evening. At last, eleven boys made 
their appearance; and, as I thought this a 
good number to begin with, I—I made them 
& speech.” 

Little cries of “Oh! oh! oh!” from all 
the Threevits followed this audacious an- 
nouncement. Mrs. Featheredge demanded 
her smelling-salts; Uncle Joseph looked bel- 
ligerent ; the judge roared. 





Barbara became extremely grave. “TI 
hope,” she stammered, “that I did nothing 
amiss? Something had to be said, and there 
was no one else to say it.” 

“What!” exclaimed the judge, “do you 
mean to tell me that you entered upon this 
work without the aid of your family?” 

“Yes, she did!” cried Judith. “ Barbara 
can never say that she had not warning 
enough ; but ‘a wilful woman must have her 
way.’ ” 

“ Dear judge,” said Mrs. Featheredge, who 
would talk, “‘did you ever hear of any thing 
80 preposterous ?” 

“Never!” said the judge, severely. ‘“ Up- 
on my veracity, madam, I never did. Thata 
girl of twenty-two should deliberately forego 
the advantages of such a polonaise as Miss 
Drusilla’s, and such a hat as Miss Wilhelmi- 
na’s, for the purpose of cultivating the liter- 
ary propensities of a set of lawless youths, is 
incredible; and that she should venture upon 
stch a pursuit unaided is a thing no friend 
of hers should countenance.” 

“There, Barbara!” we cried, exultingly. 

Barbara, to do her justice, was not utterly 
graceless; she seemed to feel the judge’s re- 
marks keenly. She hung her head, and a 
deep blush suffused her face, while a curious 
twitching, like the prelude to a smile or a 
tear, we could not tell which, struggled around 
her lips. 

““And what sort of intellectual food do 
you supply for five cents a week ?” asked the 
judge, with that severe gleam in his eyes 
which made us all quail except Barbara. But 
she was always fearless. 

“Principally stories,” replied she, as cheer- 
fully as though the judge had been commend- 
ing her course. “You know that what they 
need most is amusement; but I shall gradu- 
ally introduce travels, biography, and natural 
history. Yesterday an ‘unknown friend’ sent 
me a check for fifty dollars—was it you, 
Judge Gregory?” 

“ Barbara !” screamed Mrs. Featheredge, 
“have you lost all sense of propriety ? ” 

“ Not I,” said the judge, emphasizing with 
his forefinger. ‘“‘ When I give to this mad 
concern of yours, Barbara, I’ll do it openly.” 

“T hope so,” said Barbara, laughing. 

“ And Ill give more than fifty dollars.” 

“ Thank you, sir.” 

“I dare say, now, that you are meditating 
some absurdity for Christmas ? ” 

“TI do not know what would be suitable,” 
said Barbara. 

“How would a magic-lantern exhibition 
please you?” 

“ Very well, I think ; but—but—the truth 
is, my poor little venture is in debt, and I am 
afraid that I cannot afford it.” 

“Tt shall not cost you a cent,” said the 
judge, to our amazement. “I'll borrow a 
magic-lantern and exhibit it myself. I should 
wish no better fun.” 

“ Oh, thank you! thank you!” cried Bar- 
bara, with enthusiasm. 

Judge Gregory turned to us and made a 
comical face, which quieted our rising doubts. 

We thought it strange that Barbara, 
usually so quick, should misinterpret the 
judge; but it had been said of him that he 
was sometimes “too deep for his hearers,” 





and, in this instance, it did seem so. It was 
patent to us that he meant to put an end to 
“* Barbara’s folly” by simply making it ridic- 
ulous. 

What Judge Gregory said or did after he 
left us, we never learned. He was a man of 
extensive influence, and the good people of 
our town were always ready to follow where 
he led. Mrs. Lewellyn Jones actually post- 
poned her tableau-party in deference to the 
magic-lantern exhibition. We Threevits had 
not contemplated attending. It was well 
enough, we argued, that Barbara should reap 
the bitter fruits of her wrong-headedness ; 
but we did not deserve to be made conspicu- 
ous by her defeat. It was our purpose, there- 
fore, to remain at home, but public opinion 
was too strong for us, and we entered the 
room sacred to “ Barbara’s folly,” for the first 
time, on Christmas-eve. 

It was thronged. Those iron-mill boys 
continued to hand chairs over the heads of 
people until we feared they would demolish 
every coiffure in the house. How could Bar- 
bara endure to throw herself among such 
creatures? And yet,:they did not seem so 
very rough and dirty, after all. 

Barbara was on the stage in that same old 
black alpaca ; but, happily for our family pride, 
a magic-lantern requires darkness ; and, when 
the lamps were relighted after the exhibition 
was over, circumstances occurred that made 
us forget her plain toilet completely. Be- 
sides Barbara, there were on the stage Judge 
Gregory and another gentleman, whose face 
was strangely familiar. ° 

The exhibition was a complete success, 
judging from the laughter and applause with 
which the room resounded ; but it did seem 
to us that Judge Gregory almost made a buf- 
foon of himself, and his allusions, strange to 
say, all appeared to favor Barbara. We, 
therefore, were not altogether unprepared for 
what followed when the lamps were relighted. 

The judge, having, as he said, laid aside 
the character of showman, delivered a short 
address, in which he complimented Barbara 
so beautifully that we almost felt reconciled 
to the course she had taken; and we were 
greatly relieved to find that he did not intend 
to be severe upon the silly child. 

We could not see, though, how it would 
end. When Judge Gregory sat down, the 
gentleman on the stage with him rose. It 
was Louis E!mer! He had just returned from 
his travels. 

Self-respect compelled us Threevits to dis- 
approve whatever an Elmer said or did; and, 
under the circumstances, we did not see why 
Mr. Louis Elmer should presume to say any 
thing at all. If the feud between his family 
and the Threevits was not sufficient to re- 
strain him from making a display of himself 
where we were concerned, his father’s recent 
death should have kept him quiet in public. 

The audience, however, were of a different 
opinion ; and those noisy iron-mi!l boys were 
outrageous in their applause every time any 
reference was made to Barbara. 

Mr. Elmer, we thought, expressed himself 
with affected modesty. He declared that he 
felt it a reproach to his manhood that a young 
girl should have inaugurated a work which he 
ought to have considered his peculiar and para- 
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mount duty; but that he would hereafter es- 
teem it an honor, as well as a pleasure, to fol- 
low in her path, and to promote with his ut- 
m st ability her unselfish efforts. In short, 
he said enough to convince us that it was he 
who had won over Judge Gregory, and we 
resolved never, never to forgive him! 

Before we could recover from our indig- 
nation, Judge Gregory, who was undoubtedly 
growing garrulous, jumped up to say some- 
thing about organizing an institution, for 
which purpose he boldly advocated a public 
subscription. 


Louis Elmer immediately offered to sur- | 


render his claim to the Grange corner-lot, if 
the other claimants would do the same, in 
order to afford a building-site for a more com- 
modious room ; adding, besides, that he would 
give three hundred dollars toward the build- 
ing. 

He might have given more, but we had 
not a moment in which to signify our opinion 
to each other, for, before he could sit down, 
who should rise but Uncle Joseph Threevit! 

We thought, at first, that he was going to 
make a withering rejoinder to Louis Elmer; 
but he simply said that he, as representative 
of the Threevit interest, would be happy to 
follow Mr. Elmer’s example in surrendering 
all claim to the Grange corner-lot, provided 
that he also might give three hundred dollars 
toward the building. ‘“ When this little enter- 
prise was first contemplated,” said he, in con- 
clusion, “I called it ‘Barbara’s folly.’ My 
great-niece can afford to forgive me to-night.” 
+ We had reason to feel proud of Uncle Jo- 
seph, for his speech, though it took our breath 
away, elicited a perfect storm of applause. 

Various sums were then subscribed by dif- 
ferent gentlemen, and finally one of the iron- 
mill workmen rose and said that the boys 
desired to contribute their mite; it was not 
much, but among them all they could spare 
five dollars, which they would give with hearty 
good-will, and wishing long life to Miss 
Featheredge. 

Then ensued a scene of confusion that set 
all propriety at defiance. Inquiries followed 
inquiries that would not wait for replies ; and 
we were overwhelmed with congratulations 
that we knew not how to answer. In the 
midst of the commotion a call was made for 
Miss Featheredge. 

After a little delay, they drew our absurd 
Barbara from a corner where she had sat and 
cried until her unfortunate nose was a dis- 
grace to the family. But nobody seemed to 
mind it except us Threevits. The women 
kissed her and called her “a dear:” the men 
shook hands with her and called her “a 
brick;” and indeed, for once, we did not 
know what would be the proper thing for us 
to do. 

We Threevits, however, were never obsti- 
nate. We always accepted generally-received 
opinions, especially where Uncle Joseph 
led the way. Our prepossessions in regard 
to Barbara’s genius were not, after all, ab- 
solutely vain. The last transparency which 
»Judge Gregory exhibited was the illuminated 
motto— 

“A noble deed is a poem in action,” 
which every one declared was extremely ap- 
propriate to Barbara. According to popular 





sentiment, she had acted a poem. Well! that 
is different from writing one, but people 
seemed to think it quite as grand. 

The boys still meet in the little room of 
the widow Barjee’s house; but a very pretty 
building is begun on the Grange corner-lot, 
and “ Barbara’s folly” bids fair to grow into 
a great institution. 

The old feud between the Threevits and 
the Elmers is ended, and Louis Elmer has no 
occasion now to sign himself ‘an unknown 
friend” when he sends Barbara fifty dollars 
for the boys’ library. 

Kamba THorpe. 





AN OPEN QUESTION.* 
A NOVEL. 


By James De Minis, Autsor or “ Tue Lavy 
or THE Ice,” “THe Amertcan Baron,” Etc. 


CHAPTER LIII. 
GOING TO PRAY AT CLARA’S GRAVE. 


Bessie and Inez were in a comfortable 
apartment in an ancient house in Rome. The 
ancient house was that one which had been 
described to Blake. as having been recently 
obtained ; but the appearance of the interior 
gave indications of a long occupation. The 
room in which they were was filled with an- 





tique furniture, and looked out upon a court- | 


yard, surrounded by venerable walls, with a 
grotesque fountain in the midst. 

“What a very particularly quaint old 
house this is, Inez darling, isn’t it? and did 
you ever see such a dear old place—so an- 
cient—so stately—such massive walls? And 
sure there’s a kind of solemnity about it that’s 
fairly delightful, so it is.” 

“Yes,” said Inez; “I really never saw 
such a perfect reproduction of the romance 
of the middle ages.” 


“And O Inez darling!” said she, at 
length, in a low voice, “doesn’t it seem 
sweet, then, to you, to think of those dear 
ones reposing in that holy place that dear 
grandpa has told us so much about ?” 

“Tt does seem sweet,” said Inez, “I had 
heard in a vague way of the Roman Cata- 
combs, but never knew what they really were. 
I had an idea that they were dangerous and 
dreadful.” 

** Sure, that’s from the silly romances that 
we've read, But dear grandpa has known 
them all his life, so he has; and oh, but it’s 
the holy man that he is himself, with his long 
life of fasting and devotion; and it’s the 
great friend he was of our dear papa, Inez 
dear !” 

“Yes,” said Inez; “ they must have been 
congenial spirits. I only wish I had known 
him before. What a beautiful enthusiasm 
he has for the saintly type of human charac. 
ter—the monks of the middle ages; and how 
he manages to kindle the same feelings in an- 
other! I feel it, and I know you do too, 
Bessie dear, for that was what made you 
make your remark just now about wishing to 
take the veil.” 

“Sure and I don’t deny, then, that it was 
just that same, Inez dear; and really it would 
be so charming, you know; but then, poor 
dear Gwynnie would go on so, and be so sad, 
that I’m afraid I should not have the courage 
to do it.” 

“T should think not,” said Inez. 

“Well,” said Bessie, “it must be the 
prospect of going to that sacred place that 
gives me these feelings. I’ve been fasting 


| all day, and preparing myself. I could not 
| go there as I would go to a picture-gallery. I 


go to the graves of my nearest and dearest 
ones, so I do; and sure I hope that we may 


| be buried there some day, Inez darling—don’t 


| 
“Sure, but it isn’t romance, then, that | 


I’m thinking of, at all at all, Inez darling ; but 
it’s religion, so it is. 


I don’t feel like being | 


in a feudal castle ; but much more like being | 


in some sweet, placid convent, where I’m set- 
tled for the rest of my days. 
it wouldn’t take much to make me now con- 
sent to be made a nun of, and take the veil 
on the spot, so it wouldn’t.” 


And sure and | 


you, dear?” 

“Yes, dear; I can think of no sweeter 
burial-place.”’ 

At this instant Kevin Magrath entered the 
room, and Inez and Bessie both rose with 
pleasant smiles to meet him. He regarded 
them both with that genial smile of his, 
which was benignant, tender, and paternal. 

“ Well, my dear gyerruls,” said he, in a 


| tone of gentle melancholy, “you may get 


“That would be rather too rash a thing, | 
Bessie dear,” said Inez, with a smile, “ for | 


a bride hardly out of her honey-moon.” 
“Sure, and didn’t I run away from poor 
old Gwynnie for the sake of friendship ? and 


mightn’t I run away from him again for the | 


sake of religion? ” 
“Not very likely, I fancy, dear,” said 
Inez, who was much amused at such an idea 


entering the head of so loving a wife as | 


Bessie. 

Bessie was silent and pensive for some 
time. Her glorious blue eyes were veiled by 
their heavy lashes, and were downcast and 
sad, while over the youthful beauty of her 
face there was a gentle melancholy, which 
touching grace and 


threw around her a 


charm. 





* Exterep, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1872, by 
D. Arrteron & Co,, in the Office of the Librarian of Congress, at 
Washington, 


ready now, and don’t forget to put on some- 
thing warrum, for I wouldn’t like ye’s to catch 
cold. In the hot summer even, whin people 
go down to saunter about for the afternoon, 
ye’ll see thim all dressed like Russians, so ye 
will.” : 

“Oh, you have warned us enough, grand- 
pa dearest,” said Bessie. ‘“ We'll be careful, 


| never fear.” 





| 


Leaving the room, they completed their 
preparations, and soon returned. Kevin Ma- 
grath then led the way, and they followed 
him. Reaching the lower floor, he lighted 
three lanterns, each of which gave a most 
brilliant glow, and then descended into the 
cellar, followed by the two. Not the slightest 
hesitation was shown by either of them. The 
lustre of the lamps illumined the cellar most 
brilliantly, and the look which they cast 
about the place showed nothing more than 
curiosity and interest. The opening into the 
place was very much larger than 1t had been 
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at Blake’s visit, for the lower tombs had been 
knocked away, and it was thus large enough 
for Inez or Bessie to enter with only a slight 
inclination of their heads. There was also a 
small door, with a lock, with which the open- 
ing could be closed. The door was very mas- 
sive, and so was the frame. 

Kevin Magrath stopped for a short time, 
and looked at Inez and Bessie. 

“ Ye’re about to inter a holy place,” said 
he. “It’s a place that will not inspire alar- 
rum after what I’ve told ye’s; but it will 
surely give ye’s a sintimint of solimn awe— 
from the sacred, the rivirintial, and the vin- 
irible associations around. Ye’ll see numer- 
ous passages ; but ye can’t lose yer way with 
me; and, as to the solichude, why, it’s only 
apparint, for there’s plenty here moving 
about, and ye’ll meet hundreds, so ye will, 
before ye get out.” 

With these words he passed through the 
opening, and Bessie and Inez came after 
him. 

“ There’s nothing more ilivating in life,” 
said Magrath, standing still and looking 
around, “ thin a visit to this sanctified spot. 
There’s a certain divine charrum here that 
imprissis ivery mind. I’ve alriddy told ye 
the whole history of this place, its nature, 
uses, offices, ixtint—so I need say no more on 
that. But now, dear gverruls, before we go 
further, let us pause and indivor to achune 
our minds to the grandeur of the place; let 
us feel that we are surrounded on ivery side 
by a great cloud of witnisses.” 

After waiting a little while, he proceeded 
at a slow pace, and Inez and Bessie followed. 
Their eyes rested on those same scenes which 
Blake had viewed before, in this same com- 
pany. The lights shone bright, but died 
away in the gloom before and behind. After 
a while Magrath walked closer to them, and 
made remarks from time to time in accord- 
ance with the nature of the surrounding 
scene. 

“Tt’s a holy place,” said he. Even the 
very dust is holy, so it is. These passage- 
ways were ixcavated by the hands, worrun by 
the feet, and hallowed by the blissid rilics of 
apostles, saints, martyrs, confissors, virgins, 
and holy innocints ; yes, here we have, in very 
deed around us, the goodly fellowship of the 
saints, the glorious company of the apostles, 
and the white-robed army of martyrs; here, 
too, above all, we shall see the last risting- 
place of those who were so dear to us. 

“See there,” said he, pointing to a small 
tablet; “it’s a child-martyr, and sure, but 
it’s a touching thing intirely to think of these 
child-martyrs—buried here—but ye’ll be hav- 
ing plinty of opporchunities to see thim all 
yit, Inez darling, so ye will—so we won’t stop 
now.” 

In this way they went on till they reached 
the first cross-passage. 

“Now,” said he, “ye observe what I told 
ye—regyard this passage-way—it’s a cross- 
street, as it were; the right hand brings ye to 
the crypt of the Chiese di San Pietro in car- 
cere, while the left one runs to Chiese di Gesu. 
This is the true holy city—this subterranean 
Rome; this is the tirristria! Jerusalem, with 
its population of martyrs—the true Zion that 
I love. And here come all thim that pray 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








for the peace of Jerusalem; here resort thim 
that are weary of the vanities of the upper 
wurruld, to hold commune with the spirits of 
the departed. All these paths lead to churches, 
or sometimes to houses that have easy con- 
nection with the streets above so that ye can 
start in hot weather and visit a friend by tak- 
ing one of these underground streets. Ye’ll 
yet see these passages thronged, so ye will— 
yis, with busy life too. I’ve seen hundreds 
here—yis, thousands, so I have.” 

At length they reached that place which 
Blake had known as the Painted Chamber. 

“Here,” said Magrath, “is one of the 
cintral points from which sanctity seems to 
be irradiated all around. We are not far 
from our distination, so let us wait here for a 
momint, to prepare our minds for the last. 
There’s a solimnity about this place that niver 
fails to impriss me—an awe I always feel— 
and never have I felt it stronger than now. 
Look, Inez darling ; look, Bessie jool, at thim 
painted walls. These walls speak, and see 
what a past they tell about.” 

Inez and Bessie looked around, and gazed 
with deep interest upon the objects visible 
there, and listened to the explanatiens of 
their guide. As for Magrath, he seemed to 
lose himself in his lofty theme, and rose 
every moment toa higher strain of eloquent 
rhapsodizing. 

“Ye must contimplate the Christian wor- 
ruld in tke times of persecution,” said he. 
“Tn those times the Catacombs opened before 
them as a city of rifuge. Here lay the bones 
of their fathers who, from gineration to gin- 
eration, had fought and died for the truth. 
Here they brought their rilitives as one by 
one they died. Here the son had borrun the 
body of his aged parint, and the parint had 
seen his child committed to the tomb. Here 
they had carried the mangled remains of those 
who had been torn by the wild beasts of the 
arena, the blackened corpses of those that 
had .been committed to the flames, or the 
wasted forrums of those most miserable, who 
had sighed out their lives amid the lingering 
agonies of crucifixion. The place was hal- 
lowed, and it was no wonder that they should 
seek for refuge here. 

“Here, thin, the persecuted Christians 
turruned, and they peopled these paths and 
grottoes—by day assimbling to exchange 
words of cheer and comfort, or to bewail the 
death of some new martyr; by night sinding 
forth the boldest among thim, like a forlorrun 
hope, to learrun tidings of the upper worruld, 
or to bring down the blood-stained bodies of 
some new victim. So they saved thimselves, 
but at what a cost! 

“Yis, at what a cost—living here amid 
the damp vapors and the dinse smok@of their 
torches! Sure to glory, but to me the Roman 
spirit that injured all this towers up to 
grander proportions than were ever attained 
in the days of the republic. The fortichude 
of Regulus, the devotion of Curtius, the con- 
stancy of Brutus, were here surpassed, not 
by the strong man, but by the tindir virgin 
and the weak child. And thus, scorruning 
to yield to the fiercest powers of persecution, 
these min went forth, the good, the pure in 
heart, the great, the brave. For thim, death 
had no terrors, nor that appalling life in death 





which they had to enjure here in this subter- 
ranean worruld. 

**Look around ye’s now. What is it that 
yesee? Ye behold the tokins, the imblims, 
of the thoughts and feelings that animated 
thim, and the constant efforts which they 
made to console their minds by rifirince to 
shupernatural truths. In that ancient wor- 
ruld, ye’ll remimber, art was cultivated and 
cherished more generally than in the modern 
worruld. Wherever any number of men and 
women gathered together, an imminse propor- 
tion had the taste and the talint for art, 
Whin the Christians peopled the Catacombs, 
the artist was here too, and his art was not 
unimployed. These chambers were to the. 
Christian population like squares amid the 
narrow streets around; and here it was that 
they made efforts for addorunmint. So, ye 
see, they covered the walls with white stucco, 
and they painted on thim pictures of the 
saints and martyrs, the apostles and prophets, 
the confissors and witnesses for the truth. 
If, in the hour of bitter anguish, they sought 
for scenes or for thoughts that might relieve 
their souls and projuce fresh strength within 
thim, they could have found no other objects 
to look upon, so strong to encourage, so 
mighty to console. 

“Yis, in these graves around me,” he con- 
tinued, rising to a higher strain of enthusi- 
asm, “‘I behold the remains of those who ili- 
ivated humanity; of whom the worruld was 
not worthy. They lived at a time whin, to 
be a Christian, was to risk one’s life. They 
did not shrink, but boldly proclaimed their 
faith, and acciptid the consequinces. They 
drew a broad line between thimsilves and the 
heathin, and stood manfully on their own 
side. To utter a few words, to perforrum a 
simple act, could always save from impending 
death ; but the tongue refused to speak the 
formula, and the stubborn hand refused to 
power the libation. They took up the cross, 
and bore the reproach. That cross was not 
a figure of speech, as it now is in these days 
of emasculated Christianity. Witness these 
names of martyrs—these words of anguish! 
These walls have carried down to us, through 
the ages, the words of grief, of lamentation, 
of ever-changing feeling, which were marked 
upon them by those who once sought refuge 
here. They tell their mourrunful story to us 
in these latter days, and raise up before our 
imagination the forrums, the feelings, and 
the acts of those who were imprisoned here, 
And, just as the forrums of life are taken up- 
on the plates of the camera, so has the great 
voice, once forced out by suffering from the 
very soul of the martyr, become stamped up- 
on these walls all around us wherever we tur- 
run our eyes.” 

He paused for a moment, and then, clasp- 
ing his hands, looked with a rapt gaze at va- 
cancy, and burst forth: 

“Yis, ye humble witnisses of the truth, 
poor, despised, forlorrun, and forsaken, in 
vain your calls for mercy wint forth to the 
ears of man: they were stifled in the blood 
of the slaughter and in the smoke of the 
sacrifice! Yet, where your own race only 
answered your cry of despair with fresh tor- 
ramints, these rocky walls proved more mer- 
ciful ; they heard your cries, they took thim 
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to their bosoms, and so your words of suffer- | 


ing live here, trisured up and graven in the 
rock foriver ! 

“ Ah, my childrin! ah, Incz darling! Bes- 
sie jool! let your imagination have full swing, 
and try to bring before yer mind’s eyes the 
truth of these surroundings. Contimplate 
thim as they once were. Ye’ll see these pas- 
sages not left to the silent slumber of the 
dead, but filled with thousands of the living. 
Wan, and pale, and sad, and oppressed, they 
find, even amid this darkness, a better fate 
than that which awaits them in the worruld 
above-ground. Busy life animates the haunts 
of the dead; these pathways ring to the sound 
of human voices. The light of truth and 


“It was 


virtue, banished from the upper air, burruns 
anew with a purer rajiance in this subterra- 
nean gloom! The tender greetings of affic- 
tion, of frindship, of kinship, and of love, 
arise amid the mowldering remains of the de- 
parted. Here the tear of grief bejews the 
blood of the martyr, and the hand of affic- 
tion wraps his pale limbs in the shroud. Here 
in these grottoes the heroic soul rises up shu- 
perior to sorrow. 
ultingly, and the voice of praise breathes it- 
self forth from the lips of the mourrun- 
er!” 

He stopped abruptly, and was silent for 
some time. ‘ 

“Sure but it’s rhapsodical I am intirely, 
dear gyerruls,” said he, at last, “but I can’t 
help it. Whiniver I get upon these themes I 
ant carried away beyond mysilf. 


Hope and faith smile ex- | 


I ought to | 


AN OPEN QUESTION. 
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have held me tongue, and given meself up to 
contimplation. But it’s difficult to be calm 
amid such scenes as these.” 


But Inez assured him that she loved to | 
| hear him talk in this way in such a place, and 


that she could have listened far longer with 
delight and with instruction 

“ Well, well,” said he, “ it’s very kind for 
you to say that, so it is, and I know how 


| amiable ye are intirely, but—I’m thinking I 


winta little beyond ye; howandiver, we needn’t 
be losing time, so let’s go on now, in the hope 
that our minds’ll be in fitting trim for the 
sacred juties and holy contimplations that lie 
Come on, dear gyerruls—come 
Fol- 


befower us. 
on, Inez darling—come on, Bessie jool. 


7, 
Uf rier 


ag 





any thing very particular about them. She 
had read about them in a general way, and 


| in the course of her reading she had encoun. 


tered terrible tales of people who had been 
lost in these endless labyrinths. But all 
these had been dismissed. Kevin Magrath 
had given her a different opinion about them, 

From him she learned that they were not 
dangerous at all, but were a common resort 
of devotees ; that, instead of being a series 
of labyrinthine passages without end, they 
were in reality connected in countless places 
with the houses above; and that the diffi- 
culty was not how to avoid being lost, but 
rather how to find some passage-way which 
would not lead into the cellar of a house, or 


we 


Basil Wyverne, the man whom he knew to be dead.""—Page 45. 


low me, children dear, for we’re close by the 
spot, so we are.” : 

With these words he turned, and, fol- 
lowed by Inez and Bessie, walked out of the 
Painted Chamber. 

Inez followed first along the passage-way 
which fay between the Painted Chamber and 


| that opening in the floor into the realms be- 
She was perfectly and utterly fearless. | 


low. 
Of the gloom and the terrors around her she 
had not the faintest idea. 


er awe. 
This may easily be explained. 

had entertained the common opinion about 

the Roman Catacombs. She did not know 


Once she 


She walked there | 

| as fearlessly as though she was walking along 

| the Corso, as though she was passing up the 

| nave of St. Peter’s, but only with a deeper 
solemnity, and a holier calm, and a profound- | 


the crypt of some church. Thus Inez be- 
lieved herself to be in a place which was 4 
common resort, a place where in every direc- 
tion there were passages leading straight to 
the upper world. With this belief fear was 
impossible. 

But she had stronger feelings than this 
belief—the feeling of religious ardor evoked 
by the enthusiastic declamation of Magrath, 
who, from being earnest, had grown rhap- 
sodical. She felt her soul kindling at his 
vehement words; she felt her most intense 
religious fervor evoked by the thoughts which 
he had called up of that sublime past, when 
this was a city, not of the dead, but of the 
living; when the faithful sought refuge here 
from persecution ; and where, amid the relics 
of dead saints, there stood those living saints 
| who themselves were destined to swell the 
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ranks of the “white-robed army of mar- 
” 

Beneath all this was her solemn purpose 
for which she had come—the end of her pil- 
grimage to Rome—the graves of her father, 
her mother, and her sister. For this she had 
prepared herself, and this lay before her. 
For this the scenes thus far had only served 
to prepare her soul, and the words which she 
had heard seemed a fitting prelude to the sol- 
emn devotions before her. 

Kevin Magrath stopped. 

Inez looked around. 

At her feet she saw a step-ladder. A lit- 
tle in front she saw an opening in the path, 
black, yawning! 

“Tt’s an opening into a passage below like 
this,” said Kevin Magrath. “It’s down there 
that we’re going; there, Inez darling, they lie 
—the loved ones—waiting for you and for us. 
I brought the ladder here this morning. It’s 
only a short distance, and I'll help ye’s both 
down easy enough. Ye’ll find it just the 
same down there as it is up here.” 

The sight of this pit at first startled Inez, 
but Magrath’s words reassured her. 

“It looks dangerous,” said he, “ but peo- 
ple always carry lights, and so there’s niver 
any accidint, Besides, it’s only in out-of-the 
way places that we find these lower stories. 
It’s only a few feet, too.” 

Saying this, he pushed the step-ladder 
down into the opening. It touched the floor 
below, and rested there, with the top of it 
projecting a short distance above. 

“It’s a mighty convanient thing intirely,” 
said he, “and I'll help ye’s both down. You 
may come down first after me, Inez darling— 
and thin, Bessie jool, I'll fetch you.” 

With these words he descended, and soon 
reached the place below. He placed his lan- 
tern on the floor, and the bright gleam illu- 
minated the passage-way, showing that it was 
the counterpart of the one above. Kevin 
Magrath stood and looked up. There was a 
gentle smile on his face, and with this there 
was an expression of solemn awe which was 
in keeping with the scene around. 

“Here,” said he, “not far away, is the 
risting-place of the loved ones; here your 
father and I with our own hands, Inez dar- 
ling, bore the precious rilics of poor Clara; 
and here afterward it was me own mourrun- 
ful privilege to—but wait till I help ye dear; 
give me yer hand thin.” 

While he was speaking Inez had begun to 
descend, and Magrath stopped short in his 
remarks, to help her. He stood on the lower 
step of the ladder, and reached out his hand. 
Then, not satisfied with that, he went up a 
few steps, holding her so as to help her down. 
At length Inez reached the floor below. 

The lamp was burning then brightly. 
Inez, full of the solemn purpose before her, 
and roused up to a high enthusiasm by the 
scene around, and by the events that had 
thus far occurred, cast one look up the path- 
way, and another look down, and then stood 
waiting for Bessie, with her eyes downcast, 
and her mind preparing itself for what was 
before her. So, in deep abstraction, stood 
Inez. 

Bessie was on the floor above, at the head 
of the ladder. Kevin Magrath was on the 








floor below, at the foot of the ladder. He 
looked up and said nothing. Bessie looked 
down. Their eyes met. 

“Tt makes me so dizzy, grandpa dear,” 
said Bessie. “It always makes me dizzy to 
climb ladders, or to look down places, so it 
does. Inez was always awfully brave.” 

“Dizzy is it? Sure to glory but its the 
big coward ye are thin,” said Kevin Magrath, 
“ Sure if ye’re afraid, I'll go up and carry ye 
down in me arrums, so I will.” 

Inez was standing there. She held in her 
hands the lantern which she had carried. 
She heard these words. At the same time 
her eyes were struck by a flash of light in the 
passage at some distance. There was also 
the sound of hurrying footsteps, as of some 
one advancing. She could not help feeling 
some curiosity. That some one should be 
ad¥ancing was not at all surprising to her, 
for Kevin Magrath had given her to under- 
stand that the Catacombs were visited and 
traversed by people at all hours of the day 
and night. These perhaps, she thought, 
might be like herself, mourners, visitors to 
the graves of departed friends. So she stood 
looking. 

Kevin Magrath was looking up, his back 
being turned, and his attention absorbed 
with Bessie and with his own thoughts. He 
had not seen that gleam of light, nor had he 
heard the footsteps. He was so absorbed in 
his own purposes. 

“Tnez darling,” said he, not turning to 
face her, not choosing now to look at her, 
“ll have to go up to carry Bessie down. 
Sure but it’s the big coward she is thin!— 
Bessie, jool, if ye won’t come down, or if ye 
can’t, why ye needn’t. Wait a momint, and 
I'll bring ye in me own arrums.— Wait a mo- 
mint, Inez darling. It’s only a minute I'll be, 
ye know, and then we'll rezhume our wan- 
derings—to the holy graves—and—we'll per- 
forrum the last mourrunful rites, so we will.” 

He had spoken slowly. He seemed to 
think that Inez would be afraid to have him 
go up even for a minute, and so tried to re- 
assure her and to strengthen her by remind- 
ing her of the purpose before her. There 
was, in reality, no need of this, since Inez did 
not have the slightest suspicion, and, from 
perfect ignorance, was perfectly fearless. 

At this moment also, and while he was 
speaking, her eyes were fixed on an advanc- 
ing figure hastening along. A strange thrill 
came over her. It seemed incredible. She 
could scarcely stand. The figure came near- 
er, nearer, nearer. It was a man, who was 
hurrying at a rapid run; he had a lantern, 
which revealed his form and face. 

The noise of those advancing footsteps 
could now not fail to force itself through 
Kevin Magrath’s abstraction of soul, into 
which he had fallen from the pressure of his 
own purpose. Already he had one foot on 
the lowest step of the ladder, and his left 
hand had grasped it so as to ascend, when 
that strange and startling noise came to his 
ears. 

He stopped and turned. 

And then, full before him, and rushing 
toward him, he saw It. Rushing toward him 
with impetuous haste, with a face ghastly 
white, with fierce, eager eyes, with one hand 





holding a lantern, and the other hand out- 
stretched as if to strike; wild, terrible, men- 
acing, he saw It! What? The tremendous 
apparition of the man whom he had led down 
here, and left to die in this very place; from 
whom he had fied up this very opening; the 
form of the dead ; the apparition of horror! 
It was Basil Wyverne; the man whom he 
knew to be dead, but whom he saw to he 
living—living in this drear home of death ; a 
spectacle of anguish unutterable ; a figure ap- 
palling and abhorrent; a sight and a thought 
that man might not face; before which 
Reason trembled and vanished; and the 
strong, remorseless nature, hardened to acts 
of crime, shuddered and sank away. 

“Why, Dr. Blake!” 

It was the voice of Inez. 

It was followed by a gasp and a groan; 
then the sound of rushing footsteps in pan- 
ic flight, and Kevin Magrath disappeared, 
swallowed up in thick darkness, while the 
sound of those footsteps came up from afar, 
lessening gradually till all was still, from that 
passage up which the fabulous Onofrio had 
fled. 

At the same moment a piercing cry came 
from Bessie in the passage-way above. For 
she had been stooping down low, and, startled 
by the movement of Kevin Magrath, she knelt 
down and put her head lower still, so as to 
see what it was that caused this agitation. 
And in that one instance she saw it all. 

The sudden arrival of Blake upon the 
scene can be accounted for in the most natu- 
ral manner. He had hurried to Rome with 
Kane and Gwyn, full of anxiety. He had 
found the Via dei Conti, and had recognized 
that gloomy building which had been pointed 
out by Kevin Magrath as the Monastery of 
San Antonio. Turning down the street at 
the corner, he went on until he had reached 
and fully recognized the house to which he 
had been taken by his betrayer. He could 
find out nothing about it now. People said 
that it was uninhabited, and its aspect seemed 
to confirm the statement. 

Kevin Magrath had informed Gwyn that 
he would stop at the Hétel dell’ Europe, but, 
on inquiring there, they could learn nothing 
whatever about him. This made Blake feel 
certain that he had taken Inez at once 
that house, At first he thought of communi- 
cating with the police; but the fever of his 
impatience made him resolve to act for him- 
self. He could not get admittance to the 
house by the door, but he remembered that 
he could penetrate into that prison through 
the Catacombs. Iron crow-bars and the 
stout arms of his friends could soon break 
through ito the cellars, and Inez could be 
reached and rescued in this way far sooner 
than by the movements of the police. 

The emergency of the case, and his new 
anxiety, dispelled the terrors of the Cata- 
combs, and Kane and Gwyn were willing to 
accompany him. They took all the materials 
that were requisite for their purpose, and hur- 
ried to the mouth of the Cloaca Maxima. 
Their movements excited no attention, for 
they looked like ene of those exploring parties 
which may often be met with in Rome, 

In due time they came to the broken 
stone, and passed through. After t. ‘s, they 
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had to move more carefully. But at length 
Blake discovered, lying on the floor, some- 
thing which gave him an unmistakable clew 
to the path which he should take. It was 
that burnt match which he had lighted while 
standing at the intersection of the two paths, 
when the light had revealed the horrible spec- 
tacle of his assailants. Here lay the match, 
at the intersection of the two paths, and he 
was able at once to take up the course which 
was to lead him back over the scene of his 
wanderings. 

Here the course was perfectly straight, 
and they at length reached the opening above. 
Up this Blake climbed by means of those 
very holes which he had cut before, when his 
ear caught the sound of voices, and, as his 
head arose above the opening, he saw a glow 
of light before him. He hung there listening. 

It was Kevin Magrath’s voice, speaking 
in a high key, in the Painted Chamber; and 
Blake heard nearly all. He now knew that 
he had not been a moment too soon, and that 
Inez was already descending to her living 
tomb. As Kevin Magrath ceased, he let 
himself down again, and they hurriedly delib- 
erated about what they should do next. It 
was agreed to retreat, lower their lamps, and 
watch from a convenient distance. This they 
did, and from the gloom around them they 
saw all. They saw the ladder come down. 
They saw Inez descend first. They saw 
Kevin Magrath go away. They heard all 
that passed between him and Bessie. They 
heard his last words, and saw him prepare to 
ascend. 

Then they could wait no longer, and Blake 
sprang forward upon his horror - stricken 
enemy. 

[TO BE CONCLUDED.) 





ORION. 


N the starlit winter night no casual ob- 
server can fail to notice a group of brill- 
iant stars rising majestically in the eastern 
sky, and unlike any thing else in the heavens. 
An elongated parallelogram, with a band of 
three bright stars in the centre, and a row of 
stars running obliquely downward, forms the 
outline of the grandest of all the constella- 
tions. It is called Orion, and mythic lore 
lends its treasures of inspiration to fancy, 
and, taking the shining outlines for frame- 
work, interweaves and surrounds them with 
the lofty stature and noble bearing of the 
mighty hunter whose proud boast it was that 
there was nothing on earth he could not con- 
quer. 

Bellatrix and Betelguese shine as epaulets 
on the broad shoulders, Rigel glows in dia- 
mond-light on the left foot, while the paler 
lustre of Saiph sparkles on the right knee. 
A triangle of three small stars marks the 
head, and the girdle is formed by three stars 
of the second magnitude, running from north- 
west to southeast. There are no other stars 
sin the heavens like them for position and 
brightness, and they are therefore named the 
Three Stars. They are also called the Three 
Kings, because they point out the Hyades and 
Pleiades on the one side, and Sirius on the 
other. The University of Leipsic called them 























Napoleon. But the more common name for 
them, including the sword, is the Ell and 
Yard, as the line which unites them is just 
three degrees in length, and is divided by the 
central star into two equal parts, thus serving 
as a graduated standard to an experienced 
eye to measure the distance from star to star. 
The row of stars running obliquely downward 
forms the sword, and is often called the Ell, 
because it is once and a quarter the length 
of the yard. A few degrees west of the Bel- 
latrix, in the shoulder, there are eight small 
stars, which point out the skin of the lion in 
the left hand. 

Celestial maps picture Orion in the act of 
attacking the bull, with asword hanging from 
his belt, a large club in his right hand, and 
the liou’s skin in his left for a shield. Man- 
lius, the Latin poet, thus describes him - 


“ First, next the Twins, see great Orion rise ; ” 
His arms, extended, stretch o’er half the skies ; 
His stride as large; and, with a steady pace, 

He marches on and measures a vast space ; 

On each broad shoulder a bright star displayed, 

And three obliquely grace his hanging blade. 

In his vast bead, immersed in boundless spheres, 

Three etars less bright, but yet as great, he bears, 

But farther off removed, their splendor’s lost— 

Thus graced and armed, he leads the starry 
host.” 

Orion, the giant-hunter, was the son of a 
peasant of Beeotia, and was endowed with 
the power of walking upon the sea. In 
strength and stature he surpassed all mortals. 
He loved Merope, the daughter of nopion, 
King of Chios, and sought her in marriage. 
He conquered the wild beasts of the island, 
and brought the spoils of the chase as pres- 
ents to his beloved ; but (nopion constantly 
deferred his consent to the marriage, and, at 
length, having contrived to intoxicate the 
hero, put out his eyes as he lay asleep on the 
sea-shore. Orion, discovering his blindness, 
followed the sound of a Cyclop’s hammer, 
until he came to the forge of Vulcan, where, 
taking one of the workmen on his back, he 
went under his guidance to a place where the 
rising sun was seen to the greatest advantage. 
Here, turning his face toward it, he imme- 
diately recovered his sight. 

After this he became a favorite with Di- 
ana, which displeased her brother Apollo. 
One day, observing Orion wading through the 
sea with his head just above the water, Apollo 
pointed out the object to his sister, asking 
her, as a trial of her skill, to hit the black 
mark moving on the water. With unerring 
aim, the goddess discharged the fatal arrow. 
The waves rolled the dead body of the victim 
to the shore, and Diana, bewailing her error 
with many tears, placed Orion among the 
stars, where he appears with a girdle, sword, 
lion's skin, and club. 

This constellation comes to the meridian 
on the 23d of January, and, as the equinoctial 
passes through the middle of it, it can be seen 
by all the habitable world. It contains seven- 
ty-eight visible stars, though the telescope re- 
veals more than two thousand. Galileo found 
eighty in the belt, twenty-one in a nebulous 
star in the head, and five hundred in another 
part of Orion within the compass of one or 
two degrees. 

Orion abounds in rare astronomical curi- 
osities and fields of fertile speculation to the 





metaphysical mind. It is a constellation rich 
in double and multiple stars, clusters, and 
nebulez. In the month of January its leading 
brilliant, Betelguese, is almost exactly on the 
meridian, and almost exactly half-way be- 
tween the horizon and the zenith. From this 
circumstance the star receives its name, 
the meaning of which is “the arm-pit of the 
central one ”—Orion being called “the cen- 
tral one” because he is divided centrally by 
the equator. 

Betelguese is one of the most remarkable 
variables in the heavens. Sir John Herschel 
records, in 1836, that these variations were 
marked and striking. In 1852 this star was 
brighter than Capella, and the largest star in 
the Northern Hemisphere. Huggins found, 
from examination by spectrum analysis, de- 
cisive evidence of many elements known to 
exist in our sun, although the lines indicating 
the presence of hydrogen were wanting in 
the spectrum. 

Rigel, the brightest star below the belt, is 
a noted double, whose components are orange 
and blue. One of the stars in the head is a 
triple star, and a Jittle star in the sword can 
be resolved into six by a powerful telescope, 
four of them forming a trapezium, and two 
others so minute as to form a test of the 
power of the telescope. 

But the great nebula surrounding the stars 
in the sword, and discovered by Huyghens in 
1656, is in many respects the most wonderful 
object in the heavens. It is clearly visible 
to the naked eye on a moonless night, the 
only time suitable for the examination of the 
nebule. All that the ordinary observer per- 
ceives is a strange indistinctness around the 
middle star of the sword, of which the small- 
est telescope reveals the explanation; for the 
object is not a star, but a diffused haze. Ex- 
amined with telescopes of greater power, the 
hazy appearance still continues, but it begins 
to take on strange and fantastic forms, though 
remaining a shapeless mist, with not a vestige 
of a star. 

Still more powerful telescopes reveal a 
most remarkable and awe-inspiring object. 
In form, the brightest portion resembles the 
head and yawning jaws of some monstrous 
animal with fantastic, branching arms. Many 
stars are scattered over it, which have no 
connection with it, and the sextuple star be- 
fore mentioned occupies a conspicuous posi- 
tion close to the brightest portion, at almost 
the edge of the opening of the jaws, while 
within the area of the trapezium no nebula 
exists. The general aspect of the curious 
portion adjacent to the trapezium, and form- 
ing the square front of the head, is broken 
up into masses the mottled and curdling light 
of which indicates, by a sort of granular text- 
ure, that it consists of clusters of stars. 

Such was the development of this nebula 
when the scientific world watched with in- 
tense interest its examination by Lord Rosse’s 
telescope. In 1845 the great instrument was 


directed toward the mysterious object. The 
first inspection was not successful. There 
was not the faintest trace of a star. The 


nebula lay looming, unintelligible as ever. 
But the brighter parts were more brilliant, 
the interior of the mass more broken. Innu- 
merable streamers were attached to it on 
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every side, while its great, branching arms 
rose in relief out of the dark sky, like a huge 
cumulus-cloud. 

But, under more favorable atmospherical 
conditions, the perseverance of Lord Rosse 
was crowned with partial success. A portion 
of the great nebula was resolved into stars, 
and Lord Rosse writes, in 1846: “I may 
safely say there can be little if any doubt as 
to the resolvability of the nebula; all about 
the trapezium is a mass of stars, the rest of 
the nebula also abounding with stars, and 
exhibiting the characteristics of resolvability 
strongly marked.” 

Mr. Huggins subjected this nebula to care- 
ful examination with the spectroscope, and 
found unmistakable proof of the presence 
of gaseous matter. Thus, though a part of 
it may be resolved into stars, an immense 
mass still exists in the form of luminous gas ; 
and thus also a complete accordance will be 
established between the results of the tele- 
scope and spectroscope. The immense dis- 
tance of this nebula and its immense size are 
beyond the power of human comprelension. 
It is estimated that its light is sixty thousand 
years in reaching us, and that its size sur- 
passes that of all other nebule collected in 
one mighty group. 

Every constellation has a language of its 
own, and Orion is the embodiment of majesty, 
nobility, and imperial power. ‘“‘ Conquering 
and to conquer” is written on his glittering 
stars, and from out of their vast depth shines 
the wisdom of ages. From the time of the 
Chaldean shepherds until the present day, 
these stars have been objects of unwearying 
interest and delight. For thousands of years 
have astronomers watched their progress, and 
added, with the revolving ages, stores of as- 
tronomical lore, and new discoveries, each 
more brilliant than the last. The result of 
their research is our glad inheritance. But it 
is left for fature discoverers to give a full so- 
lution of the mystery of the marvellous cloud 
glowing in misty light in the midst of the 
shining group, and investing with a strange 
prophetic meaning the sacred and familiar 
question, “ Canst thou loose the bands of 
Orion ?” 

Emma M. Converse. 





THE STREET-ARABS OF NEW 
YORK. 


HOSE who are fully conversant with the 
subject assert that, out of the 915,520 
men, women, and children, composing the 
population of New-York City, according to 
the census of 1870, over 500,000 live in 
tenement-houses. That there are respect- 
able tenement-houses in respectable local- 
ities I have no doubt. I, myself, live in 
part of one of those first-class tenement- 
houses called by courtesy a “ French flat.” 
But what tenement-house life may be, and 
too often is, any one can discover for himself 
by taking an evening stroll in summer-time 
through the Fourth Ward, the Five Points, 
and only too many other quarters of this 
densely-populated city. 
What chance have little children to grow 
into healthy-minded men and women in such 





places, which are nothing more or less than 
farms to whose rank soil crime i3 an indi- 
genous weed, growing apace, and impossible 
of eradication? What are the surroundings 
amid which these children are brought up? 
And there is the authority of the Commis- 
sioners of Charities and Correction for the 
startling statement that no less than thirty 
thousand of these unfortunate children are 
absolutely brought up in the gutter. 

Thousands of them are orphans, or, what 
is worse, are turned into the streets by their 
unnatural parents almost as soon as they can 
run alone, that they may beg and steal, and 
thus minister to their own vicious appetites 
—their laziness, and their love of drink. 
What a wantonly cruel setting aside of the 
laws of Nature! 

The tenement- houses, too, in which these 
poor children pass the nights—for they are 
in the streets from sunrise till ten or eleven 
o’clock at night—are surrounded by lodging- 
houses of the lowest class, dancing- and con- 
cert-saloons (at the very thought of which 
poor Decency hides her eyes in agony), and 
liquor-stores without number, A large por- 
tion of the neighboring houses are brothels 
of the worst description, at whose doors the 
half-drunken, shameless inmates are permitted 
by the police to flaunt themselves, and to ply 
their hateful trade, without let or hinderance 
by day or night. Fights and desperate en- 
counters among intoxicated men and women 
occur night after night, and are looked upon 
as a regular part of the twenty-four hours’ 
programme. The use of deadly weapons is 
so common that murder provokes no senti- 
ment of horror among these little outcasts, 
but only excites in them a morbid curiosity 
to see the murderer as he is hurried off to 
jail by the police, and, if possible, to catch 
a glimpse of the corpse of the murdered man, 
And, if they have homes, what are they? 
Their fathers, too often confirmed drunkards, 
and consequently continually out of work and 
unable honestly to support their families ; 
their mothers (0 horrible thought !), with the 
consent of their husbands, earning the wages 
of sin; clothes, furniture, bedding, all gone 
to the pawn-shop ; the whole family huddled 
together at night on a dirty. mattress or on 
the bare boards in one ill-built, dirty, and 
badly-ventilated room, where any pretence 
of decency is impossible—what is the in- 
evitable result? At ten years of age the 
boys are all thieves; at fourteen the girls are 
all prostitutes. 

Here is a sketch from the life of these 
children by one who lives in the heart of one 
of these neighborhoods, and who has perhaps 
passed through a similar childhood : 

“Yes, sir, they’re all rags and bones. 
There’s very little flesh on em. Their moth- 
ers don’t put ’emselves out to feed ’em up 
partic’lar fat. There they are, sir, in the gut- 
ter, all day long an’ half the night, as merry 
as can be, an’ cuttin’ about like a lot of little 
imps 0’ darkness. They ain’t got much bair 
Their mothers does the shearin’ busi- 
ness—crops ’em pretty close. They don’t 
give much trouble to the prison-barber. He 
don’t get no profit on the job. There ain't 
much chance of his making chinons out o’ their 
crops 0’ hair. <A barber ’d be a fool to start 


—no. 








a shop in these parts. Why, the men only 
shaves when the stubbles sticks out like iron 
spikes. Spile the best razor in the world,. 
sir! As I said, there’s the young brats a- 
runnin’ around all the day an’ half the night. 
An’, when they ain’t runnin’ around, why, 
then you may be sure there’s mischief in the 
wind. They’re round at some stcre-door,, 
waitin’ to slink off a salt-fish, a bundle ef 
wood, or any thin’ else what just happens to 
throw itself in their way; and, when they 
takes it home, their mothers receives it, sir, 
as innocently as a unborn baby. It don’t 
suit em to inquire where the things comes 
from, so as they comes. No questions asked’s 
the word. Besides, the mothers don’t trou- 
ble themselves to edicate their young ‘uns in 
the path of virtue. It wouldn’t suit their 
rum-drinking appetites to ask their little "uns : 
‘Lor’, Billy, where did you get that bit o” 
steak from ?’ ’cos the young ’un’d only say: 
‘Well, yer see, I caught the butcher-chap a- 
nappin’, so I slinked up and did a snatch, 
mother.’ She'd only say: ‘Git the poker 
and stir the fire, and run roun’ to old 
Sally’s an’ see if yer can’t pick up a few bits 
0’ coal lyin’ about—nubbey bits, mind.’ And 
then as to the cops—they can’t catch the 
brats; for they’re like a lot o’ slippery eels. 
There ain’t no hair to catch a hold on; and, 
if the cop catches a hold o’ their ragged jack- 
ets, the jacket’s so rotten it’s bound to give 
way. They’re all patches and shreds; one 
piece a-hangin’ to another in what yer might 
call delicate morsels. As I said, sir, they're 
all rags an’ tatters. Their parints’ fortunes 
don’t provide ’em with nothin’ very stylish. 
Their mothers an’ fathers just exists some- 
how, an’ they’re content. Mind yer, they 
might live like fightin’-cocks, but they’ve kind- 
er got in a groove, an’ don’t care and don’t 
want to get out of it. Give ’em their daily 
*lowance 0’ rum, an’ the young ’uns may go 
to h—Il for all they cares!” 

What do you think of that, O ye dwellers 
in marble palaces, who live on the fat of the 
land, and clothe yourselves in purple and fine 
linen? What if your lot in life had been 
cast in such a sin-bedraggled venue / 

Both boys and girls, as soon as they are 
nine or ten years of age, go out into the 
great thoroughfares, the boys to black boots, 
and sell newspapers, the girls to sell newspa- 
pers, flowers for the button-hole, matches, 
etc. To sell flowers is not a by-way but the 
high-road te destruction. The best mark2t 
for flowers is a bar-room or a liquor-store; 
because plenty of loafers are certain to be 
found there, and loafers are especially partial 
to button-hole decorations. But take your 
stand in a tolerably respectable hotel bar- 
room some fine afternoon, keep your eyes and 
ears open; watch the actions of the well- 
dressed rowdy, with his flashy diamond studs 
and immaculate shirt-bosom, see how he pulls 
the poor cbild’s ear and chucks her under the 
chin. Listen to him while he pours his foul 
poison into her childish ear, and you will be 
so horrified that you feel inclined to knock 
the brute down. But hark! what is that? 
Can it be possible? The girl is actually re- 
plying, in the squeaky voice of a prematurely 
old child, to his filthy badinage, in language 
which tells that she knows what he means, 
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and that she is accustomed to such treatment. 
She laughs a weird, vicious little laugh, ut- 
ters words which make your ears tingle with 
indignation, receives twenty cents instead of 
ten for her tiny bouquet, and turns with a 
business-like air to the next comer. Yes, 
these poor little waifs know the value of im- 
pudence and indecency. It is part of their 
stock-in-trade. To them it is money—double 
prices for their flowers. They know that 


many men won’t buy of them unless they pan- | 


der to their brutality. They study their 
parts ; and, at an age when other children are 
as innocent as when they were born, they 
know as much wickedness as any of the be- 
sotted denizens of the Water-Street dance- 
They can talk any amount of inde- 
cency with fearful fluency. They can swear 
like a "long-shore truck-man, and they do it; 
and, what is still more dreadful, they think 
nothing of it. They leave the bar-room, and 
tell their companions in the streets that they 








have “struck a flat,” and triumphantly dis- 
play the money they have earned by their in- 
fantile shamelessness. It is not long since 
that the brother of a well-known police-jus- 


tice was a witness to sucha scene as I have 
home, he works his way up-town, selling pa- 


described in the bar-room of a largely-patron- 
ized hotel in this city. He collared the scoun- 
drel and gave him into custody. The fellow 
whined for mercy like a whipped cur; but 
the gentleman was, very properly, inexorable. 


A STREET-ARAB. 


The magistrate took good care that he should | 


not have an opportunity of repeating his 
blackguard offence for some time to come, by 
giving him a long term in the penitentiary. 
The boys may be divided into two distinct 
classes—bootblacks and newsboys. Of the 
two the bootblacks are decidedly the worse. 


For this reason: whereas, the bootblack hangs | 
around and has many idle hours in the course | 


of the day, the newsboy must be incessantly 
active or he will assuredly be “stuck” with 
a number of unsalable papers. 





| in the morning. 


No sooner | 


[January 4, 





has he got rid of his stock of morning papers, 
than he rushes off to get his supply of the 
Daily News. Later in the afternoon the Com. 
mercial Advertiser, Evening Post, Express, and 
Mail, come out; and, as the business-men go 


pers as he goes, jumping on and off the cars, 
and running in and out of the hotels. Thus 
he has no time to be idle ; and his profits vary 
from fifty cents to a dollar and a quarter a 


day, according to the amount of capital he 
possesses and to his age and physique. Dur- 


| ing elections, or in times of great financial 


or political excitement, they sell extraordinary 
numbers of copies of the evening papers, con- 
tinuing their traffic up to one or two o'clock 
Mr. O’Connor, the excellent 
superintendent of the Newsboys’ Lodging- 
House, in Park Place, tells me that he has 
known some of the bigger boys to sell five or 
six hundred papers in the course of a couple 
of hours at such times, realizing eleven of 
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twelve dollars net profit. He also says that, 
on the evening that President Lincoln was 
assassinated, two of his boys, both of them 
about fifteen years old, sold the enormous 
number of two thousand four hundred papers. 
These same two boys sold two thousand pa- 
pers when the capture of Jefferson Davis was 
announced. On the evening of the late presi- 
dential-election day, two well-known news- 
boys—Jack and Tom Collarton—earned thir- 
ty-seven and thirty-five dollars respectively 
by selling the evening papers and extras ; and, 
on the day of the disastrous conflagration in 
Boston, Jack, the elder of the two brothers, 
sold over two thousand papers, realizing a 
profit of forty-five dollars. But it is very 
seldom that the boys will enter into a part- 
nership of this kind, for one is sure to try to 
rob the other when the time for the division 
of profits comes. They cannot help it. They 
have been taught to thieve and rob from their 
infancy, and they seem to regard it as a duty 
which they owe to themselves. 

The bootblacks are ten times worse, in 
conseauence of the idle life they lead. They 
earn, on the average, about seventy-five cents 
toadollaraday. But, as it only takes a few 
minutes to black a pair of boots, the greater 
part of their day is necessarily unemployed. 
They pass the time in tossing for pennies, and 
other juvenile forms of gambling, and in 
cheating one another, fighting and quarrel- 
ling. A good many of them practise gymnas- 
tics, tumbling and contortion, in the City Hall 
Park; feats at which some of them become 
tolerably expert. Last summer I was present 
at one of the children’s picnics, which were 
organized by the New-York Times. An im- 
mense crowd of visitors was present, number- 
ing two or three thousand ladies and gentle- 
men. Two bootblacks went through a really 
surprising performance in an improvised ring ; 
and, when one of them went round with a 
hat, he collected over four dollars. But he 
could not be honest. I found that he had 
stuffed two twenty-five cent stamps into his 
mouth while pretending to wipe the perspira- 
tion from his face. I compelled him, literal- 
ly, to disgorge, and then divided the money 
equally between them. Iam glad to be able 
to say that they both spent their little fortune 
in clothes, of which they both stood greatly 
in need. I was obliged to pin them all over 
before they could perform with decency. 
Their feats were so clever that I asked them 
why they did not leave the streets and perform 
in public, at the same time recommending 
them to apply to some travelling circus—not 
a very high walk in life, but they were both 
orphans, and it is better than a life in the 
streets. At all events, they would have no 
opportunity of stealing. One of them took 
my advice, and obtained an engagement in a 
circus as a boy contortionist; the other pre- 
ferred to stick to his Arab life. 

One very touching incident came under 
my notice at this same picnic. A pale-faced, 
undersized little girl, who did not appear to 
be more than eight years of age, though she 
told me that she was nearly twelve, asked 
me if “all the country looks like this.” She 
informed me that she had never seen any 
trees except those in the City Hall Park, and 
10 water save the East River. What a volu- 





minous commentary on tenement-house life! 
A laughable incident occurred before starting 
on the picnic. A boy asked me for a ticket, 
and, on my referring him to the manager of 
the picnic, he told me that he had refused to 
give him one, because he was a bad boy. I 
said, “ Then I can do nothing for you.” 

He laid his hand on my arm in a confiden- 
tial way, and said, with the coolest effrontery : 
“Say, boss, just you give me a ticket; and 
the next time I write an article in your paper 
I'll give you a d—d good puff!” 

These street- Arabs lose no opportunity 
of stealing. If a gentleman buys a paper, or 
has his boots blacked, and is rash enough to 
tender a twenty-five cent stamp in payment, 
they always profess that they have no change, 
but that they will get it in a moment. Away 
they rush, through one entrance of a hotel 
and out at the other, or down the narrowest 
street or nearest alley, always forgetting to 
come back. Two years ago one of their num- 
ber fell in an epileptic fit in the City Hall 
Park. Before the passers-by could reach him, 
the other boys had “ gone through” his pock- 
ets. On the poor little fellow’s recovering his 
senses, he said that he had had a number of 
little knick-knacks, such as boys of his class 
love to collect, in one pocket, and a knife and 
twenty-two pennies in the other. They were 
all gone. Last summer, while a gentleman 
was having his boots blacked in the park, 
several of the blacking fraternity crowded 
around, as is their wont, and stole a parcel 
from his coat-pocket. It only contained some 
samples of cloth, but he said its loss would 
occasion him great inconvenience and loss of 
time. Boys have been known to be very 
officious in brushing mud-splashes off their 
customers’ coats after blacking their boots, 
and, while so doing, to steal their unsuspect- 
ing patron’s pocket-handkerchief. At night, 
when they are sleeping on stoops, in entry- 
ways, in coal-boxes, or—a favorite resort in 
winter—over the gratings of the engine-rooms 
of the printing-offices, they will ruthlessly rob 
one another if they get a chance. Occasion- 
ally you meet boys who are “pals.” They 
look after one another’s interests, and are 
scrupulously correct in the settlement of their 
partnership transactions. If one has not 
earned much, the other will stand him a ten- 
cent supper, on the understanding that the 
favor is to be reciprocated on some future 
occasion, in case of need. I once met a boy 
who: had often blacked my boots. He told 
me, with tears in his eyes, that he had lost 
his “pal” when bathing off the docks. “He 
were more like a brother to me,” he said, 
“ever sence mother died, two years ago.” 
And he added, with a touch of true pathos: 
“P’you hear the wind, boss? I guess it’s 
mighty bad at sea. I think o’ going to sea. 
But the great oshin ain’t nigh so wide as the 
line atwixt Jim an’ me now.” 

That boy had a heart somewhere about 
him, Whata pity that it could not be brought 
into full and healthy working order! 

One of the most striking peculiarities of 
the street-Arab is his language. You might 
listen to the conversation of a group of them 
for half an hour without being able to form 
the slightest idea of the subject of their con- 
versation. They have a slang name for every- 








body and every thing, and even entire sen- 
tences of slang. The names they go by, too, 
are often ridiculous. “ Mickety,” “ Profess- 
or,” “O'Neil the Great,” “Round Hearts,” 
“Wandering Jew,” “ Horace Greeley,” “ Fat 
Jack,” “Dodge-me John,” “Pickle Nose,” 
“Tickle-my-Foot,” “Cranky Jim,” ‘ Know- 
nothing Mike,” and “ Garibaldi,” are all well 
known, and occupy high positions in the boot- 
blacking and newspaper - selling business, 
The last is an Italian—boot-blacking being a 
very favorite occupation with poor boys of 
that nationality. It suits their idle, lazzaroni 
nature better than a more active life. 
The street-Arabs of New York are indeed 
a study. But, at the same time, they are a 
stain on the escutcheon of the American 
metropolis. Much might be done to improve 
them, especially by multiplying such institu- 
tions as the Newsboys’ Lodging House. 
A. FB, 


A GOLDEN WEDDING IN THE 
BEST SOCIETY. 





Fis the world grows older, the number of 

new things under the sun seems to be- 
come less and less. Three or four centuries 
ago, the announcement of a golden wedding 
produced more impression than it does now- 
adays, when we read it once or twice a month 
in the morning newspaper. But if, in so read- 
ing, we chance to reflect upon the matter at 
all, it can hardly fail to give us a sensation of 
pleasure. For, after all, it is always some- 
thing new, intrinsically; it is always a fresh 
triumph of human love and social happiness, 
with all the odds against them, over Time 
and misfortune. I say, happiness over mis- 
fortune, because I hold that no married couple 
ever reached their golden year to whom life, 
in one way or another, had not been more 
than kind. 

But, whatever may be said of golden wed- 
dings in general, that which I have in mind 
at present is a thorough novelty. I am not 
prepared to say that it is absolutely unprece- 
dented, but it is certainly the first instance 
within my knowledge; and probably no one 
living now will ever hear of another. We 
have all read in fairy-books that the prince 
and princess got married at last, and lived 
happily ever afterward ; but the irresponsible 
historians, who regaled us with so many won- 
ders, never ventured to assert that the lives 
of the interesting couple were finally crowned 
by a golden wedding. And, in other histo- 
ries, where the royal marriages are not al- 
ways contracted on such romantic principles, 
nor followed by so much mutual_happiness 
and sympathy, length of days is the very last 
thing to be expected. 

At last, however, the miracle has been ac- 
complished. Here, in Saxony, amid the dan- 
gers, turmoils, and revolutions of the nine- 
teenth century, a king and queen have been 
living their royal little lives, doing their for- 
mal little duties, making their stiff little vis- 
its, enjoying their sober little glories, suffer. 
ing their unimportant little misfortunes, wor- 
shipping according to the tenets of their big- 
oted old religion, and loving and relying upon 
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each other in their courteous little way—un- 
til one morning they awoke to find themselves 
crowned anew by that mighty old man with 
the seythe—crowned with a rank which the 
proudest of their royal neighbors can never 
hope to attain. 
the Semi-Centennial Golden Matrimonial Or- 
der—a decoration, in comparison with which 
all artificial stars, crosses, and medals what- 
soever, are but an empty vanity and the foily 
of a day. 

The early symptoms and rumors of the 
coming event did not affect me much; but, as 
I reflected upon the matter, my interest grad- 
ually increased. What little news at first 
transpired was vague and contradictory. Two 
of the younger members of the family threat- 
ened us with a holiday in two or three weeks. 
Somebody said the emperor was coming here 
on a visit. It was suggested that the king or 
the queen had a birthday about this time of 

.year. One or two maintained that a religious 
festival was in contemplation. Meanwhile, 
walking out one day to the Schloss Platz, I 
noticed some workmen erecting a scaffolding 
on either side of the way, and others planting 
uprights in front of a faded old palace on the 
right. A few days after, they began to take 
analogous liberties with the time-honored 
bridge that forms the main thoroughfare be- 
tween the old and new towns; and subse- 
quently, from the window of my study, I be- 
held four flag-staffs in process of being rigged 
to the belfry of the Kreuz Kirche. By this 
time the newspapers had taken up the tale, 


and we began to understand what all this was | 
| omniscient ! 


for. 

The papers told us what was coming, but 
in such excessively royal and lofty language, 
that it required a more than commonly clear 
and steady brain to comprehend it. There is 
nothing so strange to republicans as those 
polysyllabic adjectives wherewith royalty 
hedges itself; and yet, where would the kings 
and queens be without them? They are the 
props, if not the foundation, of thrones. Let 
the Internationals take heed. Well, the pa- 
pers said that Sunday, November 10th, was 
the fiftieth anniversary of the marriage of 
the king and queen; and that there would be 
five or six days’ festivities, commemorative 
of the event; that the streets would be il- 
luminated by night, and decorated with flags 
by day; that a great deal of good society, in- 
cluding the German emperor, would grace the 
occasion by their presence; that there was to 
be a wedding-service in the palace, and mu- 
sic in the cathedral, and receptions, and a 
grand banquet, and theatrical performances 
at the Royal Opera-House, open to the court 
alone; and two great balls, one given by the 
Minister of War, the other by the king and 
queen; and that, on the last day, the festivi- 
ties were to be wound up by a gigantic torch- 
light procession, the like of which had never 
been before and would never be again. This 
is what the papers said, and certainly the pro- 
gramme was attractive; but the performance 
was as good or better, and I shall never re- 
gret the exertions I made to see it. 

The prelude began as early as Thursday. 
Four long banners, the Saxon and German 
colors, streamed aloft from the Kreuz Kirche 
tower. Farther away the still loftier Frauen 


They are the sole bearers of | 


Kirche sported as many more. Schloss 
Strasse, which, with its prolongations, un- 
der the names of See and Prager, is the 
most important thoroughfare of the town, 
was beflagged from end toend. The town- 
hall was glorified with medallions, mono- 
grams, wreaths, and pennons, so that it re- 
sembled a Venetian palace in time of carni- 
val. Garlands were hung across the narrow 
street, supporting allegorical shields, with the 
royal initials. Searcely a shop-window but 
had plaster busts of the royal “ Jubelpaar” 
and of the principal members of their au- 
gust family, set up upon emblematic pedes- 
tals, and twined about with patriotic colors ; 
while the photographs, collective and indi- 
vidual, plain and ornamented, were quite in- 
numerable. Spavined men and dough-faced 
children promenaded the streets and stood in 
the public places, with “ Fest-medaillions ” for 
sale, circles of shining tin and brass, stamped 
with the sovereign heads, at five cents the 
pair. The military and police force seemed 
to have doubled their numbers, and the dis- 
play of medals and iron crosses upon every 
third or fourth manly bosom transported the 
beholder to the heroic age. When I first 
came here, I used to look upon the bearer of 
the iron cross—“ given only for distinguished 
bravery in the face of the enemy ”—with in- 
terest, if not with awe. But, when there are 
so many exceptionally valiant persons, the 
edge of one’s enthusiasm gradually dulls off. 
One almost wishes that some of the heroes 
might have been brave without being found 





out init. But German military directors are 


Besides the display of bunting, and other 
daylight ornamentation, there was the black 
skeleton of the coming illumination. The 
heads of the street-lamps were stricken off, 
and upon the trunks were substituted large 
spiral pyramids, pierced with fifty burners, 
each one sufficient to light a whole square. 
Two gas-pipes, one on either side, stretched 
the whole length of Schloss Strasse, from the 
Georgian Gate to the old market-place, sup- 
ported by the lamp-posts as props, and deriv- 





ing from them the wherewithal to feed the 


| flame which, at night, should transform them 


into undulating ropes of fire. Over the dark, 
arched gate of the palace was the framework 
of an imperial crown, with the skeleton of 
some appropriate device underneath; and, 


above the Georgian Gate, beneath whose triple | 


archway the street passes, was the design of 
monograms, diadems, stars, and arabesques, 
such as description cannot do justice to. 





Passing beneath the low-browed archway, 
a brief interval of reéchoing darkness brings 
us to the electrifying grandeur of the palace 
square—the Schloss Platz—and the half-seen 
magnificence of the bridge beyond. The trim 
scaffoldings, which we remember seeing some 
days ago, have been transfigured into two 
rainbow-tinted obelisks, all scarlet, gold, and 
blue, and fifty or sixty feet high. .Upon a 
section of each of the four sides of either 
obelisk is a painting in transparency, very 
well executed, both as regards drawing and 
design. The usual meditative statues mount 





guard around the bases; golden crowns on 
crimson cushions surmount the apices. The 
| faded old palace on the right serves excellent- 





ly as a background for the rich embroidery 
that stands out before it. On the left, the 
Bellevue Restauration has caught the many- 
colored infection; while the bridge in front 
pursues the narrow directness of its way 
through a fluttering storm of gorgeous hues. 
In short, the air is alive and heavy with ban- 
nerets and banners; everywhere some grate- 
ful contrast of color, some happy design, 
some graceful wreath, meets the eye. My 
mental eye reverted to the aspect of New 
York during a political crisis. The compari- 
son is especially odious. It is enough to make 
one despair of the republic. Here, all this 
sort of work is done by artists. Who does it 
at home? 

During the two introductory days—Thurs- 
day and Friday—the streets were full, but not 
crowded. Every thing was orderly and com- 
fortable. On every corner was posted, in 
conspicuous letters, “ Keep to the right, and 
moving ”—a regulation of most salutary effect, 
inasmuch as everybody was always going the 
same way, and never had his sensibilities out- 
raged by being run into. The weather was 
sombre and cool; but it did not rain, and the 
gray of the clouds set off artistically the bright 
colors of the flags and streamers. The deep, 
narrow streets, and dark plaster walls of the 
houses, are especially fitted for the gay dress- 
ing of an occasion like the present; they look 
rich and splendid, like the page of an old 
missal. Several of the hotels appeared with 
sentinels before the door, denoting that royal- 
ty was at home within. There was a rumor 
that Thiers and his friend Bismarck had en- 
gaged the Bellevue and the Saxony Hotel re- 
spectively. But I saw nothing of either of 
those gentlemen. Within-doors, the king and 
queen were occupied in receiving the compli- 
ments and gifts of numerous provincial and 
other deputations, all of which was duly 
chronicled in the papers, with all the adjec- 
tives, but may safely be left unrecorded here. 
Finally came Saturday, and the emperor was 
to arrive at half-past two Pp. m. 

Anenormous crowd assembled early, surged 
along Schloss Strasse, squeezed through the 
Georgian Gate, and spread in dense masses 
over the square. A carriage-way was kept 
clear from the gate to the bridge, and here 
the press was quite solid and stationary. The 
broad expanse of the terrace-steps, to the 
right, was covered with human beings as with 
a variegated shawl; the four groups of statu- 
ary, at the upper and lower corners, were 
decorated with flower-wreaths. In the belfry 
of the cathedral opposite appeared the heads 
and shoulders of half a dozen people—the 
warden’s family, I presume. The boys were 
all in their usual positions — on railings, 


lamp-posts, niches, and so forth—and every- . 


body, including the policemen, were in a holi- 
day humor. The German police, by-the-way, 
all have the manners of Chesterfield or Sir 
Charles Grandison; their iron helmets and 
their swords are for ornament only, and those 
ugly black sticks which we see (and hear, 
sometimes) at home, are, in Dresden, unknown 
and unnecessary. 

The best point of observation in the square 
was just on the hither side of the bridge, 
where, standing in the front rank, there was 
a view across that structure, and down to the 
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gate. Close behind flowed onward the crowd 
in a narrow, ceaseless stream, to some imagi- 
nary point of vantage on the other side of 
the river. They were greatly assisted and 
accelerated in their progress by the most in- 
defatigable of policemen—the man of men for 
his office. He entreated, requested, enjoined, 
and urged ; he argued, expostulated, and com- 
manded ; he cajoled, condoled, and reproached ; 
he wheedled, denounced, and threatened ; and 
always fitted his appeals to the exigencies of 
each particular case with a rare wisdom and 
tact, invariably carrying his point with not a 
hair’s-breadth wanting or to spare. To him 
his profession was a science; he had studied 
it profoundly; he was a scholar, a master! 
He did not look upon the human race merely 
as a vicious animal whose head should be 
broken; he divided them into classes—the 
timid, the tractable, the polite, the reasona- 
ble, the quick, the pliant, the obstinate, the 
sluggish, the stupid, the defiant—and was 
never at a loss to manage any. The effect of 
the pill he administered was uniform — to 
move on—but the methods of administering 
it were innumerable. 

Meanwhile carriages were passing over 
the bridge toward the Neustadt in a ceaseless 
succession: most of them had coronets on 
the panels and on the harness, and once in a 
while there came a coach with especially 
handsome horses, and coachmen in yellow 
liveries and irreproachable calves. These 
carried members of the royal household. One 
unpretending little coupé had the king inside 
it; he was dressed in bis general’s uniform, 
and was touching his cap and smiling in his 
amiable way; but he looked quite old, and 
indeed senile. 

It got to be three o’clock, and after; and, 
although all the vehicles seemed to have 
passed over the river, none of them showed 
any signs of returning. There had been a 
rain the night before, and the streets were 
very muddy: people began to realize that 
their feet were cold and damp. The crowd 
kept growing denser and denser, and individ- 
uals here and there suffered from. the press- 
ure. There was at one time a disturbance— 
the only one I saw that day—between two 
women on the other side of the way, oppo- 
site where I was standing. One was a mea- 
gre, dowdy, red-faced creature, thin in the 
cheeks, wide and uneven in the mouth, eyes 
staring, and eyebrows angry and peaked. 
The object of her ire was a solid young girl, 
absolutely impassive and imperious, her face 
round, smooth, and smiling, who, while un- 
dergoing a fierce course of shoves, wrenches, 
and shakes from the lady of the angry eye- 
brows, did not for one instant forego the 
peaceful beatitude of her expression. It re- 
minded me of the unchanging smile where- 
with a wax-doll endures insult and mutila- 
tion. The disturbance was finally allayed by 
a policeman. The lady with the eyebrows, 
to the manifest satisfaction of the public, 
was compelled to stand behind her impassive 
enemy, who smiled on, neither more nor less 
peacefully than before. 

Not long afterward another young person, 
while squeezing herself through a space too 
narrow for her, got through indeed, but, ter- 
tible to relate, with the loss of her petticoat. 


| Everybody smiled most broadly at this mis- 
adventure; and our policeman burst into a 
guffaw, previously taking the precaution to 
turn his back to the fair sufferer, What be- 
came of her I know not, for at this moment 
there was a stir and a hum, and a general 
stretching of necks. The carriages were re- 
turning ! 

Very soon one came in sight—a golden 
coachman on the box, a footman beside him, 
four elderly gentlemen in uniforms, stars and 
white plumes within, the whole going at full 
speed. “ Der Kaiser!” criedsomeone. Thecry 
was taken up—men cheered and threw up their 
hats—women waved their handkerchiefs and 
screamed—a movement of enthusiasm surged 
through the crowd, and everybody’s toes were 
trodden on. But a few sharp-sighted people 
only laughed quietly, having seen that it was 
not the great German emperor at all, but only 
a couple of brace of his “ creatures,” gone to 
prepare the way for his approach. 

This mistake so mortified and depressed 
the vulgar mind, that when, a few minutes 
after, the emperor actually came, there was 
no demonstration left for him. He and the 
king were’ alone in an open carriage, with 
two outriders, bouncing, on the hardest-trot- 
ting of horses, as only outriders can bounce. 
The king was bent, dark, and rather wrinkled 
and skinny, with sunken mouth and elderly 
smile. The emperor, who is four years his 
companion. He is erect and deep-chested ; 
all the lines of his face are firm and vigor- 
ous; he is much sunburnt, with a robust 
tinge of red in his cheeks. His eyes are 
strong, intolerant, and haughty, even when 
he smiles. His white mustache curls up- 
ward. His features are well known to every 
one from his photographs; but he is a far 
finer and sturdier man than I was prepared 
to find him. He looks like a well-preserved 
man of fifty-eight; but he is really in his 
seventy-fifth year. 

But, albeit fine-looking, his face is not a 
pleasant one. I will venture to assert that 
the pious emperor has an infernal temper, a 
stern and unyielding, not to say obstinate, 
disposition, and fully as much ambition and 
haughtiness as is befitting his position. As 
he passed, he was smiling, and once in a 
while touching the brim of his hat with his 
forefinger. If he had been watching the 
amusing antics of a puppy or a kitten, he 
would have signified his pleasure by just 
such a smile and nod of contemptuous ap- 
proval. ‘Yes, I see, you dirty little beast; 
there, that’ll do! away with you!” I won- 
der how this gentleman explains the humili- 
ating fact that he is fashioned after no better 
a model than mankind in general—the model 
of his Maker ? 

After the emperor, followed the Crown- 


was much disappointed in the appearance of 
the former. There is nothing dignified or 
commanding about him. His face is coarse 
and stolid; it lacks fine perception, delicate 
feeling, and gentlemanly instinct; and he 
has an unpleasant eye. 
be the crown-princess. 
But why this bitter outbreak against the 





imperial family of Germany? Are my criti- 





senior, was a singular contrast to his royal | 
| in which they were to sit. 





Prince of Prussia, with Albert of Saxony. I | 


I would not like to | 


cisms impartial, or are they the fruit of some 
cherished animosity, which has seized this 
opportunity to wreak itself? Perhaps, were 
it possible to meet these people in an ordi- 
nary way, without knowing they were any 
thing in particular, they would turn out to be 
very agreeable company. But, as it is, one 
cannot help remembering their exalted sta- 
tion, and contrasting it with his estimate of 
their characters. If we are to do them sim- 
ple justice, they must first cease to be emper- 
ors and crown-princes. Human charity is 
not lofty enough to be on equal terms with 
the rulers of nations. 

Well, I presume the distinguished people 
retired early that night, so as to be fresh for 
their exertions on the next day. The cere- 
mony of the golden wedding took place as 
early as ten o’clock in the morning, in the 
great state-apartment on the northwest cor- 
ner of the palace. This room was large 
enough to contain, without crowding, the 
hundred or more guests who assembled there, 
and was probably all that could be desired in 
the way of a state-apartment, but was as com- 
fortless, strait-laced, and devoid of human 
sympathy, as any room in the House of Cor- 
rection. An altar was erected on the west 
side of the room, under the care of no less 
than eight bishops. In front of the altar was 
a canopy, under which were a couple of cush- 
ions, upon which the royal pair were to kneel. 
Near by were two resplendent golden chairs, 
Beyond, were 
placed a semicircle of golden benches, or 
divans, to hold the Roman Catholic part of 


| the audience; the Lutherans were to remain 
| standing behind the rest. 


The inlaid and 
polished floor presented a dingy reflection 
of all this grandeur. Outside, there was a 
gloomy sky, from which a gray light pene- 


| trated through the formal window-panes. 


But the august assemblage that entered 
this room at ten o’clock made up for all de- 
ficiencies. The broad, folding-doors at the 
side of the apartment opposite the altar were 
flung wide open, and in they came. First, 
two pages—smooth-faced and rosy-cheeked 
boys, about fourteen years old, dressed in 
scarlet and gold lace, with white-satin knee- 
breeches and silk stockings, Following them 
the master of ceremonies, and the chamberlain 
with his staff—both of these gentlemen so in- 
sufferably stately and dignified that it did not 
seem as if any thing that came after them 
could be other than an anticlimax. They, 
and some lesser satellites who accompanied 
them, separated right and left; the king and 
queen entered and walked up the glistening 
floor till they passed beneath the canopy in 
front of the altar, where they knelt down; 
the king, with something of the stiffness in 
the joints that one would expect from his 
seventy years; the queen, with a good deal 
of grace and dignity, but I imagine that the 
magnificent sweep of her train (upheld by a 
stately little princess about ten years old), 
and the artistic fall of her mantle, had a good 
deal to do with it. 

By the time the aged bride and bride- 
groom were thus established upon their royal 
knees, the room was nearly filled. The em- 
peror and empress had followed after them, 
and took chairs assigned to them on the right 
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and left. A long succession of princes in 
uniform, princesses in beautiful blue, pink, and 
other colored dresses, gentlemen-in-waiting in 
dark green and white, ladies-in-waiting in 
costumes which, as far as I could see, were 
as handsome as their betters; scarlet and 
white pages (about thirty in all, fine, clear- 
complexioned boys); members of the diplo- 
matic corps, in uniforms and court-dresses— 
as a general rule the best-looking men in the 
room; ambassadors from various countries, 
but whose nationality was not distinguishable 
to the uninitiated; altogether, more than a 
hundred people, who grouped themselves on 
the right and left in a quiet and graceful man- 
ner, as if they had done precisely the same 
thing at ten o’clock every morning of their 
lives ; but whether this was due to a supe- 
rior inherent faculty for this sort of thing, 
peculiar to the aristocracy, or whether they 
acted in obedience to imperceptible hints 
from the master of ceremonies and his staff, 
or whether they had actually rehearsed the 
business before, I cannot say. 

Perhaps it was the magnificent dresses 
and stately surroundings, but, at all events, I 
never before saw in one room so large a num- 
ber of people who looked refined, high-bred, 
and high-conditioned. They were all so de- 
lightfully clean, for one thing—and certainly 
there is the greatest difference between peo- 
ple who pay scrupulous attention to their 
persons at all times, and those who only do 
so on occasions. There were very few pretty 
or beautiful women present, I only noticed 
two princesses, and three or four of lower rank, 
who were strikingly good-looking ; but nearly 
every one was composed, self-possessed, and 
dignified. There is a peculiarity about all la- 
dies here—and elsewhere, for aught I know— 
above the rank of countess; they invariably 
have high, delicate noses. Sometimes they 
are very aquiline and prominent; sometimes 
nearly straight in the profile, but still very 
high and thin; and the higher the rank, the 
higher the nose generally. I had several 
times bad occasion to remark this to myself 
before now; but here there was scarce a 
single exception to the rule, out of fifty or 
sixty individuals. It is the badge of female 
aristocracy. The rule does not hold with the 
men. 

The king and queen, having remained on 
their knees a few moments, got up and took 
their places upon the golden chairs. The 
queen, by-the-way, s dressed in white, and 
very richly. There was a gold myrtle-wreath 
upon her head, and gold-lace trimmings on 
her moire-antique dress and lace veil. She 
wore a kind of coronet of diamonds, and a 
splendid necklace of six rows of pearls and 
diamonds, Unfortunately, the good old lady 
is not at all handsome; but she bore herself 
well, and looked queenlike, I suppose. The 
king, in a general’s uniform, was not exactly 
an imposing spectacle; but very few men are, 
under the double disadvantage of a sitting 
posture and pantaloons. 

There was a momentary pause, and then 
the chief of the bishops cleared his throat, 
and, assuming a suitable position, began to 
speak in casy-flowing and elegant German. I 
did not particularly notice what he said, being 
convinced beforehand that it would be per- 








fectly appropriate; I remember his mention- 
ing the loss of their “ six blooming children,” 
and adverting to the pride and affection with 
which they must regard the “two valiant 
sons” who remained to them. It was deeply 
touching to watch the faces of the good old 
people at this moment, all the more because 
their lofty rank takes them beyond the reach 
of our general sympathies; the bond of hu- 
man brotherhood seemed all the stronger for 
thus unexpectedly including them. Finally 
the bishop, addressing himself directly to the 
bride and groom, asked them whether they 
were willing to renew the oath that they had 
sworn to God and to each other fifty years 
before ; whether they would promise to love 
and cherish each other during the remainder 
of their lives as they had heretofore. “ Yes,” 
replied they together, and in quite an audible 
tone, and with that each stretched out a hand 
and grasped the other’s. It was a very pret- 
ty sight, and looked (and I dare say it was) 
perfectly natural and spontaneous. 

With this, the interest of the ceremony 
came to an end; and, after a few formalities, 
the company, in their long trains and uni- 
forms, trooped off to a brief reception, which I 
did not attend. There was better amusement 
out-doors, where the Theatre and Schloss 
Squares were thronged with a stupendous 
crowd ; and five or six regiments were drawn 
up somewhere, firing volleys that sounded 
like a Titanic alarm-rattle, and, between every 
volley, a great many cannon would be let off. 
Nobody could see any thing, except the dozen 
or twenty people in his immediate vicinity, 
who were squeezing and being squeezed, and 
trying desperately hard to get they knew not 
whither. After drifting helplessly about for 
a long time, I at last got into an eddy which 
set straight for a small side-door of the cathe- 
dral. Remembering that there was to have 
been some fine singing, I did not attempt to 
escape, and was soon tightly jamming up the 
narrow stairway. It has never before been 
my fortune to be in so dense a crowd ; three 
men were compressed into a space scarcely 
sufficient for one boy; as for the women, 
it is terrible to think of them. Inside 
the cathedral it was scarcely better. I am 
convinced it would have been possible to 
traverse the whole length of the nave without 
once touching foot to the floor. A small gen- 
tleman near me was actually taken off his 
feet and borne along some distance, in a near- 
ly horizontal position, before he could recover 
himself. As an offset to this, there were to 
be seen the heads of the king and queen, and 
four or five other titled personages, peeping 
over the velvet-lining railings of the pews— 
or rather dress-boxes, for they are made on 
that model—of the royal family, aloft on 
either side of the altar. Some priests were at 
work at the latter place, but were invisible to 
the eyes of at least four-fifths of the crowd. 
During my surging progress down the aisle I 
once or twice heard a burst of superb music ; 
but the circumstances were not favorable for 
esthetic enjoyment, I steered as directly as 
I could for the door of egress, following in 
the wake of an immaculate beaver, upheld 
above the seething mass upon the point of an 
umbrella, It was an excellent idea, and pres- 
ently a dozen or twenty other hats uprose like 








mushrooms on every side. Thus, with a fear. 
ful squeeze at parting, as if loath to lose us, 
the old cathedral suffered us to go, and we 
found ourselves breathing fresh air once 
more. I made the best of my way down 
Schloss Strasse, lined four deep with men and 
women eager to get a glimpse at the people 
in the carriages, who were just driving home 
from the reception, the bright-colored trains 
of the ladies’ dresses being heaped up in 
front of them, sometimes half covering the 
windows. Those carriages which contained 
only men, had nothing but grave and indiffer. 
ent faces to show; where ladies were alone, 
all was animated conversation and laughter ; 
while a combination of both sexes produced 
formal smiles and stilted remarks. Such is 
human nature... . 

Shall I go on? for much yet remains to 
be told: the great banquet that afternoon; 
the performance at the theatre afterward; 
the mighty ball at Fabrici’s, with a band of 
two hundred musicians in an illuminated gar- 
den outside the dancing-hall; the illumina- 
tion proper, which was so brilliant, extensive, 
and powerful, that all the street, two inches 
deep with mud, was as dry as a stove three 
hours after the lamps were lighted, and the 
sky above was lighted with a dull red, as from 
an enormous conflagration — then the royal 
ball next day, still mightier than Fabrici’s, 
with a hundred royal carriages, lighted on their 
way by great blazing torches, carried aloft by 
the footmen—fiinally, the close of festivities 
by a torchlight procession some two miles 
long, the last rank of which was in a contin- 
ual furious contest with the howling mob 
that came driving down upon them, over- 
whelming even the policemen, and bringing 
the five days’ celebration to a close with the 
only tumult that had occurred throughout. 

All this was well enough, but, coming af- 
ter the main point of interest, lost zest and 
color, and may properly be allowed to pass 
into oblivion. The last night shut down 
dark and gloomy, insomuch that it was scarce 
possible to keep one’s spirits from a depres- 
sion that all the gorgeous memories which 
were to be conjured up could not enlighten. 
Next morning, however, on looking out of the 
window, I saw that Nature had gracefully 
contributed a plentiful fall of snow. It glis- 
tened, crisp and sparkling, all over the city, 
and the newly-married king and queen might 
take the first steps of their further life over 
its spotless expanse. 


JuL1an Hawrnorne. 





DISCOVERY OF A VIKING’S 
SHIP. 





NORSKE saga gives us an account of 

the burial of “Harald Hildetand, who 

fell at the battle of Braavalla. These batties 
were often sorry affairs, whether we take into 
account the size of the armies or the causes 
of the strife. We have in mind one ancient 
battle-field on a narrow arm of the sea, scarce- 
ly wider than an average American river, 
which runs up between lofty mountains, and 
empties perhaps 2 hundred miles from the 
mouth of the Sogne Fiord. The battle was 
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fought in 1190 a. p., between the people so- 
journing on opposite sides of the fiord, here 
so narrow that we could in imagination hear 
their shouts of mutual derision and scorn, un- 
til goaded on to madness and desire for re- 
venge ; the people on one side cross in boats 
—they could easily have swum across in ten 
minutes—and pound each other’s solid brain- 
boxes, while the victorious party chant their 
solemn lays to Odin and Thor ; the poet of the 
clan indites a soul-stirring saga, and the ar- 
chitect designs the high pillar of rough gran- 
ite, an embryonic runic stone, which still com- 
memorates the arms and the men. 

Here the battle must have been waged 
from boats, but the battle of Braavalla was 
fought on a plain—and few we saw in Nor- 
way—for, saith the Norwegian Froissart, Si- 
gurd Ring ordered the body of the fallen 
king to be driven into the mound on the 
chariot he had used in battle. The horse was 
killed, and Sigurd then had his own saddle bur- 
ied in the mound, “ that Harald might choose 
whether he would ride or drive to Valhalla.” 

Not only were the Vikings associated with 
their horses in death as well as in life, but the 
soul of the Norseman was so bound up in his 
ship, as are those of ali good sailors, that he 
must needs be laid in it as his sarcophagus ; 
and mayhap he even died in the faith that, in 
the happy world beyond the grave, he would 
at pleasure course over the waves of a storm- 
less sea, 

A recent Norwegian antiquarian states 
that, “ during the last centuries of paganism 
(the younger Iron Age or the Viking period, 
the period from about 700 till a little after 
1000 a. p.), the dead, in being laid to rest in 
the sepulchral tumulus, were not infrequently 
putinastip. In this way, according to the 
account of of Snorre, Haakon the Good, after 
having conquered the sons of Gunhild at Ras- 
tarkalv, ordered the conquered ships to be 
drawn up on shore; the slain were laid in 
them, and earth and stones were then heaped 
on the top, or, in other words, tumuli were 
raised over them. Even women were some- 
times interred in this manner. Now and then 
tumuli have been found in Norway and Swe- 
den, which also contained ships, and thus 
confirmed the accounts of the sagas concern- 
ing that peculiar mode of interment.” 

The best-preserved specimen of a Viking’s 
ship has recently been found in the parish of 
Tune, near Fredriksstad, on the eastern shore 
of the Christiania Fiord. The farmer who 
owned the land on which the tumulus stood, 
dug down into it and soon found the ship, 
which, it was rumored, was buried there. It 
was well preserved in the middle, and part of 
each prow remained. The vessel stood on a 
level with the ground around, the mound hay- 
ing been raised over it. “It is clinker-built, 
with iron nails, and made almost exclusively 
of oak ; only the ribs and wooden nails, which 
were found at some places, are made of fir. 
The keel, which is made of a single piece of 
wood, and quite undamaged, is a little over 
forty-three feet in length.” It must have 
been over thirteen feet wide amidships, while 
the depth from gunwale to keel could not 
have been over four feet. Thus it was prob- 
ably a small coasting-vessel. Each end was 
alike, and much pointed. The gunwale and 





thowls were wanting, but the describer thinks ! experience, that there will ever be found an- 


that they must have been of the same form as 
in boats still in use on the northern and west- 
ern coasts of Norway. There was no deck, 
and she carried probably ten oars. But she had 
a mast and sails, “and the way in which the 
mast was secured is one of the most peculiar 
points about it. Along the bottom there lies 
a large, square-hewn beam of oak, extending 
across five ribs in the middle. A little be- 
hind the rib in the centre is a square hole for 
the mast, and, in front of it, close by the rib, 
the stump of a thick branch in the wood has 
been left to support the mast. Above the 
said beam there is a still larger log of oak, 
six ells long, a little over one ell wide, and 
one and two-thirds foot thick in the middle, 
but growing thinner toward the ends, which 
are carved in the shape of a fish-tail. Right 
through this log is made a square hole, three 
feet nine inches long and eleven inches wide, 
in the foremost part of which the mast and 
the stump supporting it are standing. This 
hole has without doubt been made so large to 
facilitate the lowering of the mast. When it 
was raised, the hole must have been filled 
with plugs. There was still a stump of the 
mast about one ell long found standing in its 
place ; it is made of fir.” 

The work of the Norse carpenters was 
neat and often elegant. The boards were or- 
namented with mouldings on the edges, both 
inside and outside, and with carvings and 
mouldings on the upper side of the ribs. The 
rudder was a little over six feet and a half 
long, and, as in other ships built in the mid- 
dle ages, as indicated by drawings, it was a 
side-rudder, attached to the vessel a little 
in front of the stern-post. 

The body of the man, with that of his 
horse, was buried just behind the mast. With 
the man were buried his saddle, beads of col- 
ored glass, and his snow-skates, his sword, 
shield, and spear, and probably his coat-of- 
mail, as a long, heavy mass of iron-rust was 
“apparently a fragment of a rolled-up coat- 
of-mail.” The author adds that the ship was 
carefully drawn out of the river not far dis- 
tant ; it was placed on the ground, the turf 
and the underlying soil having been previous- 
ly removed. ‘“‘ The situation chosen was such 
as was generally preferred for interments in 
heathen times, as the mound could be seen at 
a great distancé on all sides, and the deceased 
could thus enjoy from his last resting-place a 
fine view over the country where he had lived 
and toiled.” 

In conclusion, the author remarks: “ We 
have, then, here, considerable fragments of 2 
vessel undoubtedly belonging to the Viking 
period. It can hardly be supposed that this 
is one of those on which the Norwegians of 
that period made their bold Viking expedi- 
tions in the Baltic, the North Sea, and the 
Atlantic. A vessel so small in size, and built 
so low and flat, could not be adapted to long 
voyages in the open sea; it can only have 
been used for coasting-trade and shorter expe- 
ditions. The discovery, however, is of great 
value. It is the only vessel extant from the 
Viking period, and, as far as is known, the 
most ancient which has been preserved, with 
the exception of one in Denmark. Nor is 
there any probability, to judge from previous 





other ship, from the same period, better or 
even so well preserved. The Society for the 
Preservation of Norwegian Antiquities has 
had the vessel and the articles found in and 
about it brought into Christiania, and has 
presented the whole to the collection of Nor- 
wegian antiquities belonging to the univer- 
sity. The vessel is now placed in a shed built 
for its reception in the grounds behind the 
university-buildings.” 

The Norwegians cling most strongly to 
their old customs of every-day habits, and 
their boats and small coasting-vessels in the 
more remote parts of the northern fiords re- 
tain enough of the features distinguishing the 
Viking style of naval architecture to excite 
much interest. While travelling down the 
Sogne Fiord we noticed that nearly all the 
light boats in use had both ends alike, 
and running straight up, faintly recalling a 
Venetian gondola, the resemblance being 
borne out by their pitch-black color. The 
small coasting-vessels of from thirty to fifty 
tons were often built sharp at each end, the 
prow terminating in a stout upright timber 
five feet high. The mast was placed just in 
front of the middle, and carried a single 
slanting yard, with a square sail. ‘ Now,” 
said a descendant of one of the old Norske 
sea-rangers to me, “ put in a bank of thirty 
or forty oars, and hang as many shields on 
the outside around the gunwale, and you will 


have a Viking’s ship.” 
A. 8. Packarp. 





MAGNETIC CURES AND MAG- 
NETIC WELLS. 


BELIEF in the curative powers of mag- 
netism is not by any means a thing of 
modern origin. Indeed, it would have been 
strange if the mysterious and singular pow- 
ers of the loadstone had not been invoked by 
the rude systems of medicine practised in the 
early ages. That its power of attracting pe- 
culiar bodies was discovered at a very early 
period in the history of mankind there is no 
room to doubt, for, unlike the discovery of 
the mariner’s compass, which required deli- 
cate mechanical contrivances before the di- 
rective powers of the magnet could be made 
manifest, the power of the loadstone to at- 
tract iron, other pieces of loadstone, and the 
particles of black magnetic sand, could not 
long escape the notice of men who ransacked 
every department of Nature for additions to 
their materia medica. Like many other nat- 
ral productions, however, such for example 
as bezoar-stones, the loadstone was used more 
as a sort of charm than as a medicine. 
Thus Aétries, who flourished about the year 
500, writes: “ We are assured that those who 
are troubled with the gout in their hands or 
their feet, or with convulsions, find relief 
when they hold a magnet in their hand.” 
Beckmann, in his history of the magnet, 
gives a long list of medical authorities who 
either recommended it or employed it in their 
practice. Paracelsus recommended the mag 
net in a number of diseases, as fluxes, hem- 
orrhages, etc. Marcellus, who lived in the 
fifteenth century, assures us that it cures the 
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toothache. The same virtue is ascribed to it 
by Leonard Camillus, who lived in the six- 
teenth century; and Wecker, who was nearly 
contemporary, says that the magnet, when 
applied to the head, cures the headache, and 
adds that Haller had taken this cure from the 
works of the ancients. 
that it was recommended for the headache; 
and in Kircher that it was worn about the 
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With the doings of Father Hehl, who em- 
ployed magnetic plates of a peculiar form in 
the cure of diseases; of Mesmer, who at first 


| employed Hehl’s plates, but afterward found 
| 

that he could get along perfectly well with- 
| out them; and of Perkins, whose metallic 


We read in Porta | 


neck as a preventive against convulsions and | 


affections of the nerves. About the end of 
the seventeenth century magnetic toothpicks 
and ear-pickers were made, and extolled as a 
certain preventive against pains in the teeth 
and ears. 

In all these cases, the practitioner evi- 
dently relied upon the occult powers of the 
magnet rather than upon its chemical or me- 
chanical properties. Nor is this so much to 
be wondered at when we reflect upon the 


mysterious character of that power which is 


evinced by the magnet. 
nets have become so common that their prop- 


It is true that mag- | 


erties no longer excite the wonder of the | 


masses as they did in early times. But the 
mind that can carefully reflect upon the phe- 
nomena exhibited by even a common piece of 
magnetized steel, without being struck with 
wonder at their singular character, must in- 
deed be strangely constituted. 


Although 
working in the midst of magnets and electri- | 


cal apparatus for over half a century, Fara- | 


day tells us that he could never look upon a 


piece of magnetized metal without feeling a | 


mysterious sense of awe steal over him. The 


invisible chain which connects the magnet | 
with every piece of iron near it, and causes | 


the one to toward the other, even 
though thick walls intervene, might well give 
rise to the idea that the loadstone was of a 
higher order of existence than the ordinary 
constituents of our globe, and thus lead men 


move 


to attribute extraordinary healing virtues to it. | 


The mechanical applications of the load- 
stone in medicine were, of course, too obvious 
to be easily overlooked. Kirkringius, Fabri- 
cius Hildamus, Morgagni, and others, have 
used it to remove particles of iron from the 
eyes, though, even for this purpose, it does 
not possess any great power, as the attraction 
of even a strong magnet of the ordinary con- 


struction is not sufficient to draw out a par. | 


ticle of iron that has been embedded in the 
eyeball. We therefore regard with a good 
deal of suspicion the stories that are told 
about the wonderful cures that have been ef- 
fected by using it in this way. Thus, we are 
told that Kircher employed it to cure hernia. 
The patient took iron filings internally, and 
the loadstone, in the state of powder, mixed 
with some vegetable substance, thus forming 


a magnetic plaster, was applied to the her- | 


nia. Even Ambrose Paré states, on the au- 
thority of a surgeon, that several patients 
had been thus cured. 

About the sixteenth and early in the sev- 
enteenth century, two cases occurred, one 
near Prague, in Bohemia, the other in Prus- 
s*s, in which a knife was pretended to be 
swallowed, but it unfortunately got too far, 
and passed into the stomach. By the appli- 
cation of these magnetic plasters, the point 
became attracted toward the surface, so that 
i: could be removed by incision. 





tractors created such an excitement toward 
the close of the last century, most persons 
are tolerably familiar. We therefore pass 
over all these, and come down to the latest 
forms in which magnetism has been employed 
in the cure of diseases—the so-called mag- 
netic wells. 

Until within a comparatively recent period 
it was supposed that iron and some of its 
ores were the only magnetic bodies in Na- 
ture—that is, that they were the only bodies 
that were capable of thus attracting and be- 
ing attracted. Of late, however, the list has 
been extended, and it has been found that 
iron is not the only magnetic substance. But, 
with perhaps the exception of nickel, iron is 
the only metal capable of giving rise to man- 
ifestations of a very marked character. It 
was, therefore, with considerable surprise 
that the scientific world heard it announced 
that certain wells in Michigan yielded water 
which possessed magnetic properties of great 
intensity, and which was equally remarkable 
for the wonderful cures effected by it. After 
a time it was found that wells in other parts 
of the country possessed the same qualities, 
and now it would be difficult to find a consid- 
erable region in which one or more of these 
wells do not exist; and, of course, wherever 
one is found, we not only hear of a great 
many wonderful cures, but we find that half 
the jack-knives in the vicinity have, as is al- 
leged, been made magnetic by holding them 
in the water of these wells. In such cases, 
to doubt either the reality of the cures or the 
magnetic power of the wells is almost to lose 
one’s character for good sense. Now, with 
regard to the cures, the less said perhaps the 
better. We all know the exhilarating and 
curative effects of fresh air and exercise, es- 
pecially when these are aided by a confiding 
faith in the remedial powers of some grand 
specific, which, if mysterious, is all the bet- 
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ter. Moreover, many of these wells are high- | 


ly impregnated with mineral matters, and may 
possibly exert a beneficial influence in cer- 
tain states of the system. But, in regard to 
the magnetic character of the water, we can 
arrive at definite and accurate conclusions, 
and the subject is one of too great interest to 
be lightly passed by. After a careful experi- 
mental examination of the subject, we feel 
certain that water possessing true magnetic 
properties does not flow from any well now 
in existence. That knives, needles, and other 
pieces of steel, have been rendered magnetic 
while being held in the water as it flowed 
from the well, we do not doubt; but the 
water itself had nothing to do with this phe- 
nomenon. 

That we may be able to reach an accurate 
conclusion in the matter, let us first consider 
the general conditions under which steel be- 
comes magnetic. These are much more va- 
ried than is commonly supposed ; and, while 
it takes the utmost ingenuity of the instru- 
ment-maker to render a piece of steel very 
strongly magnetic, the circumstances under 





which it will become very perceptibly so are 
quite numerous. Not only the touch of a 
magnet, but an approach to one, is sufficient. 
Jarring or striking, while the bar lies in the 
direction of the dip of the magnetic needle, 
or even in a position approaching north and 
south, will confer magnetic properties. Hence 
it is found that half the drills, cold-chisels, 
and other steel tools in the hands of our 
mechanics, are magnetic. Electricity is, per- 
haps, one of the most powerful magnetizers. 
When a current is sent in a spiral direction 
round a bar of iren, the latter becomes a very 
powerful magnet. We have a U-shaped bar 
of this kind, about three inches in diameter, 
which, with a very moderate current of elec- 
tricity, will pick up a couple of kegs of nails 
as readily as one of the little steel magnets 


will pick up a paper of tacks; and a magnet 


recently constructed on the same principle in 
England is so powerful that the old fables 
concerning the attractive power of the load- 
stone are almost realized. Even a common 
bar of iron, if held so as to coincide with the 
dip of the needle, will become a magnet pos- 
sessed of north and south poles. The experi- 
ment is easily tried by any one who can com- 
mand a common kitchen-poker and a small 
pocket- or charm-compass. 

Place the rod—which, for this purpose, 
should be iron, not steel—in a position lying 
north and south, but inclined so that the 
north end shall dip toward the horizon at 
about an angle of forty-five degrees, 
the compass be brought toward the lower end 
of the rod, the north pole will be repelled and 
the south pole attracted ; while, at the higher 
end, the north pole will be attracted and the 
south pole repelled, thus showing that the 
bar has acquired polarity and real magnet- 
ism. To show that this magnetism is due to 
the position in which the bar is held, it is 
only necessary to reverse the position of the 
ends of the bar, and the polarity will be re- 
versed too. Finally, if we place the bar east 
and west, the polarity will disappear, and 
both poles of the magnet will be attracted by 
both ends of the bar. Thus we see that it 
requires but a few seconds to confer mag- 
netism upon any bar of iron, though of 
course, after the lapse of a considerable pe- 
riod, the magnetism becomes more fully de- 
veloped. It is not even necessary to hold 
the bar in the direction of the dip. If held 
perpendicularly, the same result will be ef- 
fected, though not so powerfully. 

Now, it is a noticeable fact that all the 
wells that have thus far proved magnetic are 
of the kind known as drive-wells; that is, 
instead of being formed by digging, they are 
made by driving an iron tube into the ground ; 
and frequently, when this tube reaches a wa- 
ter-bearing stratum which communicates with 
a higher level, the water is found to flow con- 
stantly, like a spring or an artesian well. 
From the facts which we have related in re- 
gard to magnetism, it is very obvious that 
the tubes of most of these wells must be 
magnetic ; and, where they are very deep, 
the tube will be powerfully so. Consequent- 
ly, merely touching the tube with a knife will 
render the latter magnetic; and, if the well 
be very deep, and the tube slightly inclined 
in the right direction, as frequently occurs, 
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it will not be necessary even to touch the 
tube. Merely holding a knife or a needle 
near it for a few minutes will impart mag- 
netic properties. But the water itself is des- 
titute of magnetism, although sometimes, 
when it is collected in wooden pails, the iron 
hoops of the latter act on the needle. 

The glass cover which is placed over most 
compasses teaches us that glass does not af- 
fect the power of the needle to attract or 
repel. Glass, which is a non-conductor of 
electricity, allows magnetism to pass through 
as freely as light. If, therefore, we collect 
the water in a tall glass jar, it ought to show 
magnetic properties under these circumstances 
as well as when flowing from the well. But 
it does not do so. Such a jar of water exerts 
no influence on the magnetic needle, and it 
will impart no magnetism to a piece of steel. 
Its power seems to be gone. Neither does 
such water, when freshly collected and placed 
in a glass tube, corked at both ends, and sus- 
pended horizontally by delicate fibres, tend 
to assume the same position as the magnetic 
needle. Even when placed over the poles of 
a very powerful electro-magnet, it does not 
respond, unless the apparatus be sufficiently 
powerful and the arrangements sufficiently 
delicate to produce what are known to physi- 
cists.as diamagnetic effects. We may, there- 
fore, safely assume that, so far as curative 
effects are concerned, the magnetism of these 
wells is of no more value than the magnetic 
plaster of Kircher or the metallic tractors of 
Perkins. But let not this fact damp the 
ardor of those who flock to these wells to be 
cured. In Michigan, in Canada, and in Cen- 
tral New York, the invalid will find pure air, 
a delightful and bracing climate, and all the 
freshness and novelty of new and magnificent 
scenery. The wells at Havana, near the head 
of Seneca Lake, may be void of magnetic 
power, but they exert an influence which is 
far more subtile and far more beneficent—an 
influence derived from the blue waters of the 
Seneca, and the wondrous beauty of the ro- 
mantic valleys which abound in this once 
favorite haunt of the red-man. 


Joun Puan. 





THE PIONEER STEAMSHIP 
AND ITS NAVIGATORS. 


HE noble fleet of steamships that every 
Saturday leaves our city wharves for 
nearly all the great ports of the world, nat- 
urally directs the mind to the origin of 
ocean steam-navigation, and will render in- 
teresting an account of the pioneer steam- 
ship and its navigators. 

After the great principle of the applica- 
tion of steam to the propelling of vessels had 
been established by Robert Fulton, a few 
small steamers were built for coast-naviga- 
tion, but the State of New York excluded 
them from her waters, upon the ground that 
she had the exclusive right of that kind of 
navigation. For the right to build the Walk- 
in-the-water, for the navigation of the Great 
Lakes—the first of the kind ever built—New 
York claimed and received the sum of five 





hundred dollars, but the Supreme Court 
promptly disposed of this claim, and steam- 
navigation in our waters became open to the 
world, 

The navigation of the ocean by steam now 
became an important question; and, notwith- 
standing the disheartening prophecies of Dr. 
Lardner, there were people in this country 
who took a more hopeful view of the subject. 
In 1818 there flourished in Savannah, Georgia, 
the wealthy and enterprising commercial house 
of Scarborough & Isaacs. The head of the 
house had great confidence that, at no distant 
day, the ocean would be navigated by steam. 
He went to New York and purchased a ship 
of about three hundred and fifty tons, then 
on the stocks, and, as a deserved compliment 
to his State and city, named her the Savannah, 
and determined, with her, to try the experi- 
ment of crossing the ocean without sails. In 
casting about for the right kind of men to 
assist him, he fixed upon Captain Moses Ro- 
gers, a person of great mechanical skill and 
ingenuity, who had been familiar and identi- 
fied with the experiments of Fulton, but he 
was not a sea-navigator. A thorough, experi- 


enced, and practical sailor was now wanted, and 


just such a man wag found in the person of 
Captain Stevens Rogers, the brother of Moses. 
After having been furnished with an engine 
by Stephen Vail, of Morristown, conjointly 
with Daniel Dodd, of Elizabethtown, the Sa- 
vannah was placed under the joint command 
of the two Captains Rogers—the one to su- 
perintend and direct her machinery, the other 
to act as sailing-master. They were two as 
intrepid and able men as the country con- 
tained at‘ that time, and, under their direc- 
tion, the ship sailed for Savannah on the 29th 
of March, 1819. The trial-trip was highly 
successful. The vessel thet proceeded to 
Charleston, and, after being lionized there for 
a short time, took James Monroe, the Presi- 
dent of the United States, to Savannah. On 
the 26th of May she sailed direct for Liver- 
pool, making the passage in twenty-two days, 
eighteen of which were under steam, some 
economy of fuel having been deemed advisa- 
ble lest the supply should be exhausted. 

During the voyage across the Atlantic 
several amusing incidents occurred, but we 
have room only for the two following, ob- 
tained directly from the officers in com- 
mand: 

When the ship was approaching Cape Clear 
under steam, she was discovered by the offi- 
cers of the telegraph-station, and was reported 
to the admiral in command at Cork as a ship 
on fire. The admiral at once dispatched a 
fast cutter, well manned, to her relief; but 
great was their wonder at their total inability, 
under all sail and with a good breeze, to come 
up with the ship wnder bare poles, After sev- 
eral shots had been fired from the cutter, the 
engine of the ship was stopped, and the cut- 
ter permitted to approach, when her officers 
were invited on board to examine and admire 
the new invention. 

Soon after dropping her anchor in the 
harbor of Liverpool, a boat, manned with 
sailors in naval uniform, commanded by a 
lieutenant, came alongside, and the officer, in 
a tone more authoritative than pleasing, de- 
manded of the first man he saw: 





““Where’s your master ?” 

“T have no master,” replied the Ameri- 
can. 

“ Where’s your captain, then, sir?” 

“ He is below, sir,” was the reply. 

On reaching the deck, Captain Rogers 
asked the Englishman what he wanted. 

The officer replied : 

‘““My commander wants to know by what 
authority you wear that pennant, sir ?” point- 
ing with his sword to a coach-whip pennant 
flying at the main-mast head. 

To this the captain replied : 

“By the authority of my government, 
which is republican, and permits me to do 
so.” 

The officer then remarked that his com- 
mander considered it as an insult to him, 
and, commanding the American to haul down 
the pennant, intimated that if it was not 
quickly done, he would be supplied with 
help. 

This was a little too much for Yankee 
spirit to endure, and Rogers instantly gave 
the order to haul down the coach-whip, and 
supply its place with a broad blue pennant, such 
as were worn by the commanders of squad- 
rons in our own navy, and ranking with the 
highest grade in that of the British, and then, 
in a loud tone of voice, so that he might be 
heard by the English, he directed the engi- 
neer to get the hot-water pipes ready. This 
order had the desired effect, although there 
was no such apparatus on board, and the 
gallant lieutenant and his crew pulled for 
dear life. The hot-water jeers, which were 
subsequently levelled at the British officers, 
caused them to start upon an early cruise. 

The Savannah attracted great attention 
at Liverpool; was visited by the authorities, 
and, as her fame spread to London, the 
crown-officers, noblemen, and many leading 
merchants, visited her. The officers were 
very anxious to ascertain her speed, her er- 
rand, and her destination. It was suspected 
by some that her design was to rescue Na- 
poleon Bonaparte, then a prisoner at St, 
Helena, his brother Jerome having offered 
for that purpose a large sum. She was care- 
fully watched by the British Government, 
and ships-of-war were stationed at certain 
points for that purpose, which, for a time, 
prevented her departure from Liverpool. 

She finally proceeded to Copenhagen, 
where she excited great manifestations of 
wondon and curiosity. Thence she proceeded 
to Stockholm, where she was visited by the 
royal family, ministers of state, and naval 
officers, who, by invitation, dined on board, 
and took an excursion among the neighbor- 
ing islands, with which all were delighted. 
She then proceeded to St. Petersburg, having 
on board, as passenger, one Lord Lyndock, 
who was so much pleased with the perform- 
ance of the steamship, that he presented to 
eaclt of her officers some token of his esteem. 
To her sailing-master was presented an ele- 
gant snuffbox of pure and massive gold, on 
the cover of which, inlaid with platina, was a 
representation of Peter the Great asleep upon 
his horse, standing on the rock from which 
he viewed the Swedish army, with the serpent 
biting the heel of the horse, which awoke him 
in time to successfully attack the Swedes, 
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At the bottom of the box was this inscrip- 
tion: “Presented by Sir Thomas Graham, 
Lord Lyndock, to Stevens Rogers, sailing- 
master of the steamship Savannah, at St. 
Petersburg, October 10, 1819.” Lord Lyn- 
dock had taken passage on the steamer by 
invitation of Christopher Hughes, then Amer- 
ican minister to Sweden. Upon her arrival 
at St. Petersburg, the vessel was visited by 
the entire court, who tested her qualities by a 
trip to Cronstadt; and so well pleased was 
the emperor, that he caused the officers to be 
treated with marked attention. They were 
invited to be present at a review of eighty 
thousand troops by the emperor in person ; 
and a frigate of the largest class was launched 
on the “Camels,” and taken down to Cron- 
stadt as an exhibition of the progress of the 
arts in Russia. The emperor solicited Cap- 
tain Stevens Rogers to remain in the Russian 
seas with his steamer, offering him the pro- 
tection of the government and the exclusive 
navigation of the Black and Baltic Seas for a 
number of years; and to Captain Moses Ro- 
gers the emperor presented a handsome silver 
tea-kettle. From St. Petersburg the Savan- 
nab sailed for Arendel, in Norway, and thence 
to Savannah, making the passage in twenty- 
five days. Thus ended the first voyage ever 
made across the Atlantic by a steamship. 
That was about fifty years ago, and the his- 
tory of ocean steam-navigation during that 
eventful period will form one of the most im- 
portant and interesting chapters in our an- 
nals of prosperity. With regard to Captain 
Moses Rogers, he died many years ago. 

The chart used by Captain Rogers dur- 
ing his voyage, and the log-book of the Sa- 
vannah, were solicited by the Navy Depart- 
ment about the year 1848, and it is believed 
that they are now in the safe keeping of the 
department in Washington. Having been un- 
fortunate in losing much of their property by 
fire, the owners of the Savannah sent her to 
New York, where she was sold. Her engine 
was purchased and taken out by the proprie- 
tors of the Allaire Works, and, on the open- 
ing of the Crystal Palace in New York, her 
cylinder was presented by them for exhibi- 
tion, and it remained until the palace was 
consumed by fire, although a fac-simile of 
the cylinder and an engraving of the ship are 
in existence, which remained in the hands of 
the captain of the Savannah until his death. 

Captain Stevens Rogers was born in 1788, 
and resided, during the latter part of his life, 
in New London, Connecticut. He was a fine 
specimen of the old-fashioned type of ship- 
masters—some six feet in height, and of 
stalwart proportions ; a most exemplary and 
excellent man, and universally respected and 
esteemed. When quite young, he was im- 
prisoned by a British man-of-war, and, on 
being released, he determined afterward to 
have his credentials of citizenship always 
with him, so he had his name imprinted on 
his arm, the date and place of his birth, and 
the figure of a hand pointing to the American 
flag. These credentials were indelible, and 
remained until his strong arm was overcome 
by death in 1868. He died in New London, 
‘leaving behind him an unblemished reputa- 
tion. 


Cuartes Layman. 
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PECULIARITIES OF THE IRISH CHAR- 
ACTER. 


CONQUERING race can retain its hu- 
man characteristics, unaffected by the 
local influences and tendencies of the people 
by which it is surrounded, as long only as it 
preserves the most intimate relations with its 
kindred elsewhere. Unless strengthened by 
a continuous stream of importation, the pure 
blood of the conquerors declines. They re- 
cruit themselves by intermarriages with the 
natives. They form alliances and friend- 
ships; they find the work of government 
more easy by humoring the customs and imi- 
tating the manners which they see around 
them; and, when human beings are thrown 
together, especially if there is no difference 
of religion to keep them apart, it is at once 
inevitable that kindiy associations shall rise 
between them, and the character of both will 
tend to assume a coloring in which the points 
of agreement will be more visible than the 
points of difference. Were the English in 
India cut off by any sudden convulsion from 
their native country, they would still prob- 
ably, if they so wished, be able to maintain 
their sovereignty, but it would be at the ex- 
pense of becoming themselves Orientalized. 
Were there nothing else to produce a change, 
their children would inevitably catch a tone 
from their servants and nurses. Native 
wives and mistresses would work alteration 
in the blood; and, in spite of Christianity, 
six or seven generations would find them 
half transmuted into an Asiatic type. The 
Normans in England, though many of them 
retained their estates in France, and went and 
came, and French continued for centuries the 
language of the court, and, for a time, it 
seemed as if England might become a mere 
appanage of the Plantagenets’ continental 
dominions, yet in each generation approached 
closer to the Saxons, till at length the dis- 
tinction disappeared. Their Irish kindred 
filtered many of them first through Wales, 
and, in the process already partially Celti- 
cized, were exposed to trials infinitely more 
severe. Those to whom Ireland was distaste- 
ful refused to make their homes there, and 
forsook it not to return. Those who re- 
mained were left for the most part to them- 
selves. The Irish Sea, thrice the breadth of 
the Straits of Dover, cut them off from their 
old connections. Surrounded by swarms of 
enemies, they had to stand by such strength 
as they could rally to them on the spot, and 
made the most of such of the Irish as they 
could persuade into loyalty. In the Irish 
character too they came in contact with ele- 
ments peculiarly fitted to work upon them. 
From a combination of causes—some credit- 
able to them, some other than creditable— 
the Irish Celts possess on their own soil a 
power greater than any other known family 
of mankind, of assimilating those who ven- 
ture among them to their own image. Light- 
hearted, humorous, imaginative, susceptible 
through the entire range of feeling, from the 
profoundest pathos to the most playful jest, 
if they possess some real virtues they possess 
the counterfeits of a hundred more. Passion- 
ate in every thing—passionate in their patri- 
otism, passionate in their religion, passion- 
ately courageous, passionately loyal and af- 
fectionate—they are without the manliness 
which will give strength and solidity to the 
sentimental part of their dispositions ; while 
the surface and show is so seductive and so 
winning that only experience of its instability 
can resist the charm. 
The incompleteness of character is con- 








spicuous in all that they do and have done; 
in their history, in their practical habits, in 
their arts, and in their literature. Their 
lyrical melodies are exquisite, their epic poe- 
try is ridiculous bombast. In the lives of 
their saints there is a wild if fantastic splen- 
dor; but they have no secular history, for as 
a nation they have done nothing which pos- 
terity will not be anxious to forget; and, if 
they have never produced a tolerable drama, 
it is because imagination cannot outstrip re- 
ality. In the annals of ten centuries there is 
not a character, male or female, to be found 
belonging to them with sufficient hardness of 
texture to be carved into dramatic outline. 
Their temperaments are singularly impres- 
sionable, yet the impression is incapable of 
taking shape. They have little architecture 
of their own, and the forms introduced from 
England have been robbed of their grace. 
Their houses, from cabin to castle, are the 
most hideous in the world. No lines of beau- 
ty soften anywhere the forbidding harshness 
of their provincial towns; no climbing rose 
or creeper dresses the naked walls of farm- 
house or cottage. The sun never shone ona 
lovelier country as Nature made it. They 
have pared its forests to the stump, till it 
shivers in damp and desolation. The per- 
ceptions of taste which belong to the higher 
orders of understanding, are as completely 
absent as truthfulness of spirit is absent, or 
cleanliness of person and habit. The Irish 
are the spendthrift sister of the Aryan race. 
Yet there is, notwithstanding, a fascination 
about them in their old land and in the sad 
and strange associations of their singular 
destiny. They have a power of attraction 
which no one who has felt it can withstand. 
Brave to rashness, yet so infirm of purpose, 
that unless they are Jed by others their bra- 
very is useless to them; patriots, yet with a 
history which they must trick with falsehood 
to render it tolerable even to themselves; im- 
aginative and poetical, yet unable to boast of 
one single national work of art; attached ar- 
dently to their country, yet so cultivating it 
that they are the by-word of Europe; they 
appeal to sympathy in their very weakness ; 
and they possess and have always possessed 
some qualities the moral worth of which it is 
impossible to over-estimate, and which are 
rare in the choicest races of mankind. 

Amid their weaknesses, their confident 
boastings, and imperfect performances, the 
Irish have shown themselves at all times, and 
in all places, capable of the most loyal de- 
votion to any one who will lead and command 
them. They have not been specially attached 
to chiefs of their own race. Wherever and 
in whomsoever they have found courage and 
capacity, they have been ready with heart 
and hand to give their services ; and whether 
at home in sacrificing their lives for their 
chiefs, or as soldiers in the French or ‘English 
armies, or as we now know them in the form 
of the modern police, there is no duty, how- 
ever dangerous and difficult, from which 
they have been found to flinch, no tempta- 
tion, however cruel, which tempts them into 
unfaithfulness. Loyalty of this kind, though 
called contemptuously a virtue of barbarism, 
is a virtue which, if civilization attempts to 
dispense with it, may cause in its absence the 
ruin of civilization. —Froude’s “ The English in 
Treland.” 


BISKRA, ALGERIA, 


Biskra is wild and desolate in the ex- 
treme. There are no trees, and scarcely any 
cultivation ; but great herds of cattle, camels, 
and sheep, were feeding at intervals on the 
mountain-sides, guarded by small Arab herds- 
men. The inhabitants are a mixture of Arabs 
and Berbers; being, in fact, of those tribes 
of Biskris or Saharis, whom I have before 
mentioned as of Kabyle or Berber origin, but 
so incorporated with the nomad Arabs as to 
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be undistinguishable from them. They live 
in black camel’s-hair tents or mud douars, 
and their men dress like the Arabs; but their 
women have their faces uncovered like the 
Kabyles, and are loaded with ear-rings and 
ornaments of every kind. A multitude of 
dogs generally guard the tents, as with the 
Arabs; but here they have a rather hand- 
some, reddish-brown kind, being a mixture 
of the dog and the jackal, instead of the 
hideous, wolfish-looking hounds we had seen 
in the Kabyle villages. 


There are upward of one hundred and 
eighty thousand palms in this oasis of the 
Ziban, or at the rate of one hundred trees an 
acre. Each palm brings in, from its dates 
alone, twenty-five francs a year to its owner. 
The trees begin to bear at eight or ten years 
old, and go on till they are ninety or one 
hundred. The tax paid to the French Gov- 
ernment for each palm is twelve sous a year, 
or sixpence of our money. The fruit forms 
in March, and is germinated in the following 
manner: The male palm produces a sheaf of 
blossom, which, when fully open, is covered 
with a yellowish white pollen or flour. The 
natives climb up the trees; carefully cut off 
this sheaf, and shake the pollen or flour on 
the newly-formed dates in the centre or heart 
of the female tree, and thus the date is pro- 
duced. It takes seven months to arrive at 
maturity, not being quite ripe till October. 
It is only in a very hot sun that the saccha- 
rine properties of this fruit are fully devel- 
oped. 


After luncheon, our good-natured land- 
lord produced a little carriage of his own, 
and drove us to see the ruins of the old 
Arab town of Biskra, of which only a minaret 
and the kasba remain. Then he took us to 
a large botanical garden, planted with ba- 
nanas, bamboos, and other tropical plants, 
such as sugar, coffee, rice, ete. But, unfor- 
tunately, the director was absent. We saw, 
also, the house of a young French nobleman, 
who had purchased a large tract of palms in 
the oasis, and had made a beautiful garden 
round his chdteau; but he was in France at 
that moment. I could not help thinking it a 
very enviable possession, and wondering why 
a greater number of capitalists did not in- 
vest their money in the like manner, if only 
for the sake of obtaining so desirable a win- 
ter residence. The climate, for six months 
in the year, is perfectly delicious at Biskra. 
There is no rain, and the same light, exhila- 
rating air as in Upper Egypt. Between this 
chateau and the town is the negro village, in- 
habited entirely by that race, who live apart 
from the Arabs in low mud-houses, connected 
by filthy streets, in which multitudes of little 
naked children, black as ebony, were rolling 
in the sand. As we came home, the setting 
sun lit up the range of mountains and the 
river and desert below with those exquisite 
roseate tints never seen but in Africa, melt- 
ing by degrees into purple and green and yel- 
low, in a way impossible to paint, but deli- 
cious to watch and remember, when the dull- 
gray coloring of our own country depresses 
both body and soul! . . . . On my way home, 
I passed by the Arab cafés, where women, 
dressed in gorgeous red and gold stuffs, and 
covered with jewels, were dancing to the mo- 
notonous sounds of the tom-toms. The night 
was as light as day, the moon throwing sharp 
shadows from the houses and palm-trees on 
the bright-yellow sand; and the air felt like 
that of a hot July night. The little rooms of 
our house, which was one story high, each 
opened into a garden full of sweet-peas and 
other flowers in full blossom. The heat made 
it impossible to shut the doors, and I stayed 
gazing at the star-bespangled sky and won- 
dering at the beauty of the whole scene till 


I fell asleep. — Lady Herbert's “ Algeria in 
1871.” 








AMERICAN WOMEN. 


To express the precise nature of the dif- 
ference between American and English ladies 
is extremely hard—it is something too subtile 
to be represented by any combination of epi- 
thets. You are sensible of a sort of charm 
which is wauting here: you miss another 
charm which is present here: you do not 
know which is more to be desired, but you 
doubt the possibility of combining them. 
American girls are certainly more indepen- 
dent than ours are; more accustomed to take 
care of themselves, think for themselves, de- 
cide for themselves ; not less really domestic 
in their hearts, but less tied to their mothers’ 
apron-strings ; franker in their speech, and 
more ready to tell you about themselves, their 
circumstances, their families. There is a kind 
of French verve and force .about them, but 
there is also a Teutonic truthfulness. Then 
there is a nimbleness and versatility of mind, 
as well as a self-possession of manner, which 
puts a stranger at his ease from the first. 
Where an English girl throws the weight of 
the conversation on her partner; an American 
girl takes it up, draws him out, perhaps chaffs 
him in a genial fashion, and expresses her 
opinion freely on all the topics that turn up. 
English ladies of the old school would be apt 
to disapprove of her on slight acquaintance. 
But, when they come to know her better, they 
would perceive that she is, in essential mat- 
ters, decorous as well as refined. American 
ladies who have mixed in fashionable society 
in London may often be heard to say that 
they are astonished at the quantity of scan- 
dal they hear talked there; and it is certainly 
true that one hears very little in America. In 
such places as New York and Chicago there 
are, of course, fast sets, just as there are in 
London and Liverpool. But in point of puri- 
ty and real moral elevation the best society in 
America is possibly superior, and at any rate 
equal, to that of our own upper classes ; while 
the American middle class is certainly more 
cultivated, more interested in the “ things of 
the mind,” than the commercial class in Eng- 
land. ... 

Looking at the matter simply as a ques- 
tion of human enjoyment, the success of the 
American system may be pronounced com- 
plete. It makes a staid middle-aged man long 
to have his youth to live over again, to see 
the bright, cheery, hearty, simple ways of the 
young people whom he meets straying on the 
sands at Newport, or picnicking beside the 
water-falls of the White Mountains, safe in 
their own innocence, meeting one another on 
the natural footing of human creatures, with- 
out affectations of innuendo on the one side, or 
prudery on the other, Little overtures and 
coquetries there may sometimes be, but it is 
all, as the attorneys say, “‘ without prejudice.” 
Such pleasure in the society of people of one’s 
own age, which no moralist can deny to be 
one of the most legitimate sources of enjoy- 
ment, is in England a good deal cramped by 
the restrictions which custom has imposed, 
and a good deal clouded by the idea, so often 
present to the English youth, of cousins gos- 
siping and parents inquiring into what the 
jargon of society calls “intentions.” A man 
may walk with so much wariness or so much 
honest simplicity as to avoid this last horror; 
but no prudence will prevent any interest 
which he shows in a lady, or which a lady 
shows in him (though in this latter case the 
inference is really rather the other way), from 
becoming the theme of talk among acquaint- 
ances, and, however heartily he may despise 
it for himself, he feels it acutely for the other 
party, whom it may injure in more ways than 
one. Nothing is commoner than for the 
friendship of two people—a simple and natu- 
ral friendship, which gives them pleasure 
while it lasts, and might possibly ripen into 
something better still—to be interrupted by 
the idle gossip of outsiders, which, coming to 














their ears, causes one or both to break off the 
intimacy, lest any misunderstanding should 
arise. It may be foolish of them—very likel 

it is, for gossip is one of those things whic 

people should learn to despise—but there is 
nothing a sensitive mind dreads more than 
the imputation of exposing another person 
to blame and misconstruction, still more of 
wounding her feelings. Now, in America, 
people do not talk in this fashion about their 
neighbors; or, if they do, nobody need re- 
gard them. Every thing passes as a matter- 
of-course under the blessed name of friend- 
ship.—“ On Some Peculiarities of Society in 


America,” in Cornhill. 
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NE contemplates almost breathlessly the 
ceaseless and rapid accessions to the 

long record of the famous dead. Every sun 
seems to mark off at least one name from the 
feeble list of the living, and adds it to the 
mighty tables of the past. Day by day the 
treasures of history thus gain their rich ac- 
cretions ; and day by day the assemblies of 
men are deprived of some of their worthiest 
names. We were still busy discussing the 
death of Seward, of Meade, of Sully, of Greeley, 
when came the announcement of the death 
of Forrest, and this intelligence was still fresh 
in our minds when the news of Kensett’s un- 
expected demise startled the world of artists 
and lovers of art. Forrest and Kensett died 
within two days of each other. It is odd, 
perhaps, to couple names so singularly oppo- 
site in character and performance; but the 
nearness of their deaths associates them at 
least temporarily. Edwin Forrest is in one 
sense the greater name; it has filled a larger 
world, is better known among men, and his 
character possessed features that make him 
more curiously discussed: but Kensett has 
more endearing associations, a sweeter mem- 
ory, and he possessed a more beautiful ge- 
nius. Forrest, rugged and Titanic as he was 
in physique and artistic expression, was sub- 
dued and mastered by the very art which, in 
Kensett, found one of its most felicitous ex- 
ponents, Forrest was a lover of paintings, 
and we recollect hearing him once describe a 
picture that he possessed, the influence of 
which was so sweet and softening that often, 
when restless or unhappy at night, he has ris- 
en from his bed, wrapped himself in his drers- 
ing-gown, and gone down, candle in hand, to 
sit before his favorite canvas, in a dreamy 
reverie, until daylight broke the spell of the 
enchantment. That is a picture to remember 
—this moody, harsh, bitter, stern old man, liv- 
ing the life almost of a recluse, haunting at 
night the silent chambers of his dwelling in 
search of peace from the painted ideals of 
the canvas. Forrest’s genius in his art at 
one time commanded the suffrage of almost 
the entire American public; and this appreci- 
ation was as impulsive and undiscriminating 
as was the later disposition to sneer at him 
as aranter. His art was simple and massive, 
full of rugged expression; a bold, grand, 
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Doric directness, that gave sometimes a mo- 
notonous character to his renditions; but 
rant, understanding that term to describe un- 
meaning sound and fury, very few actors had 
less. His rage was terrible, his passion ve- 
hement, but it was terror and vehemence ap- 
propriate to the character and the situation. 
He knew the merit of repose; he knew the 
value of contrast; he knew how to be tender 
and soft. Indeed, what actor ever melted an 
audience with tones so charged with pathos 
and tenderness? His large physique gave 
ponderous strength to what he uttered ; but, 
as for pure rant, there are actors who are 
pointed out as his opposites, who actually 
rant more in one night—that is, are noisy out 
of place—than Mr. Forrest did in a whole 
year. Forrest was a careful student, and 
read his text usually with correctness and un- 
derstanding. His temper was vehement and 
ferocious, and he displayed his ferocity to 
the offence of refined feeling; but it needed 
large, liberal judgment to understand him 
well, and those who could measure his great- 
er qualities forgot the errors of taste he so 
frequently committed. He was susceptible, 
as we have already said, to tender impres- 
sions. He loved books. He loved art. Even 
Kensett’s softness and grace and rare sym- 
pathy with the kindlier aspects of Nature 
had in Forrest a vein of appreciation; and 
hence unlike as the two men were, yet when 
lying dead together—each the great master 
in his own art—we couple them, as we may 
couple two stars extinguished at the same 
moment, yet of different magnitude. Ken- 
sett’s landscapes will live when Forrest’s 
voice is forgotten. If Forrest was the ex- 
ponent of the rude manhood of America, 
Kensett was the representative of the na- 
tional love of Nature. The beauty of his pict- 
ures will find admirers so long as his canvases 
retain their colors. “He unlocked Nature 
with a silver key,” says an enthusiast, with 
poetical admiration ; and every one who loves 
his soft and delicious pictures of sea-coast 
and lake-shore, will delight in the compari- 
son. Kensett’s name, like Fenimore Coop- 
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bloodshed and murder, we must adopt some 
very stringent measures of this character for 
punishing secret arming. The carrying of 
weapons, whether concealed or not, is a men- 
ace to the community, and every unarmed 
man has aright to imperatively insist upon 
its cessation; but weapons concealed add to 
the offence by affording unexpected advan- 
tage in any chance encounter to the armed 
antagonist, and giving every individual thus 
furnished the conditions and nature of a se- 
cret assassin. If weapons must be carried, 
then let them be carried openly, so that every 
one may know the character of the man he 
encounters ; but to conceal weapons is a gross 
outrage upon the community, which the pub- 
lic ought to resist and denounce with a spirit 
that would render the cowardly practice a 
disgrace to all who adopt it. But, not only 
is secret arming an offence to the public, it is 
one full of danger to those who resort to it. 
“Tt is entirely safe to say,” remarks the con- 
temporary to whom we have referred, “ that 
not one murder in ten is committed in cold 
blood ; all but a comparatively small propor- 
tion are done in the heat of passion, and 
done, too, simply because the murderer hap- 
pens to have the instrument of death close 
at hand.” This is undeniably true. It is ob- 
vious we can do little to arrest the crime of 
homicide until we take preventive measures 
—until we make the very fact of being pre- 
pared to kill a crime of itself. A law pre- 
venting secret arming would, no doubt, be 
opposed by many people, on the ground of 
its interference with the liberty of the indi- 
vidual; but the individual has no right to any 
liberty which endangers the security of his 
neighbors. Even if he may claim that, so far 
as the pfactice would prove a danger to him- 
self, the community have no right to inter- 
fere, he cannot obviously assert the right to 
pursue a course which, by the very nature of 
the danger to his own well-being, jeopardizes 
the safety of others. The public, clearly, 
have an imperative right to declare a man a 
criminal who deliberately puts himself in 


| readiness to commit a crime; and, this being 


er’s, must always be identified with our glo- | 


rious Lake George—his memory will haunt 
its sylvan shores and beautiful waters, add- 
ing a new association to this classic scene. 
We have brought the names of two artists 
together, who were as apart in their nature 
as in their art. Mr. Forrest was misanthropic 
and repelling, filled with bitterness and dis- 
dain, while Kensett was full of the milk of 
human kindness—a generous, amiable, genial 
man, whose friends number all those who, in 
a long art-life, came in contact with his gen- 
tle nature. 


One of our contemporaries expresses 
the wish for a law whereby any person guilty 
of carrying a concealed weapon could be sent 
to the penitentiary for twelve months. This 
would be quite in the right direction, for, if 





we ever mean to suppress the prevalence of 


true, it is only necessary for the public feeling 
in this matter to be sufficiently aroused to in- 


| sure the passage of a law such as we are ad- 





vocating. Unfortunately, legal enactments 
would have little effect unless heartily sec- 
onded by public sentiment. The popular 
judgment would not, of course, reach the 
ruffians and bullies; but, in too many cases, 
the homicides that eppall us are committed by 
men of social position, who would never have 
taken life if a loose morality had not per- 
mitted this secret arming. And, if the car- 
rying of weapons were declared outlawry, we 
should have an additional legal hold upon 
the dangerous classes. Many a wretch now 
escapes punishment for a murderous assault 
upon some plea of self-defence; whereas, if 
he were illegally armed, this fact would de- 
termine his guilt, and conviction thus be ren- 
dered more frequent and certain. We are 
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| “transfers of power.” 





the only community claiming to be civilized 
that tolerates this miscellaneous arming, and 
we absolutely mus! take measures to render 
it penal, if we hope to give security to life, 
and would desire to retrieve in the eyes of the 
world our present bad reputation. 





Toryism is often revolutionary, as 
provocative of revolt. Mr. Disraeli, however, 
made Toryism revolutionary in another sense 
when, in 1867, he suddenly sprung household 
suffrage, for which Bright and the Radicals 
had been clamoring for twenty years, upon 
his party and upon England. That the Tory 
leader should make this democratic stride 
would have amazed the country had it not 
been suspected that a leaven of Mr. Disraeli’s 
youthful radicalism still lingered beneath his 
later conservatism. His example has just 
been followed in an unexpected quarter. The 
question is anxiously whispered among the 
Prussian Junkers, Is Bismarck at bottom a 
democrat ? Bismarck has no radical past, as 
Disraeli had; he has been a noble and an 
aristocrat from the beginning. Yet his re- 
cent course has been as iconociastic as the 
most visionary spectacled Liberal professor 
of Bonn or Géttingen could desire ; for he 
has descended to the very foundations of 
the Prussian monarchy as it has been for 
nearly two centuries—has seemingly “‘ crow- 
barred ” its corner-stone out of place, and has 
replaced it by a block of democracy which, 
according to the Prussian Junkerdom, will be 
the ruin of the edifice. The bill for the re- 
form in the government of the counties and 
communes of the Prussian provinces is, in es- 
sence and effect, nothing short of revolution- 
ary. Lord Lytton’s celebrated definition of a 
reform and a revolution—that the one is a 
correction of abuses and the other a transfer 
of power—is not more descriptive of Disraeli’s 
Household Suffrage Bill than of Bismarck’s 
County Reform Bill. Both must be called 
The latter, by a sweep- 
ing eractment, deprives the landed aristocracy 
of Prussia—the still vigorous remains of the 
old Teutonic feudalism—of their hitherto sub- 
stantial control in the counties, of powers 
which they have held ever since the days of 
the margraves. It replaces feudalism by lo- 
cal popular self-government. Hitherto the 
knights have had a permanent majority of 
votes, on the old feudal principle of orders, 
over the burghers and peasantry, in the 
choice of deputies to the councils. The may- 
ors have been hereditary, and nobles. The 
nobility have had control over the provincial 
and communal police, and officials and the 
clergy have been for the most part exempt 
from taxation. The latter custom was one 
of the grievances against which the French 
arose in their first revolution. Under Bis- 
marck’s new measure the Junkers are de- 
prived of their electoral preponderance, the 
communes are grouped together into elec- 
toral districts, the councils of the provinces 
are chosen by the whole mass of landholders, 
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the exemptions from taxation are abolished, 
and the municipal offices in all the communes 
become, instead of hereditary, elective. While 
initiating a law so destructive of the aristo- 
cratic power which has, up to this time, been 
the chief support of the Hohenzollern dynasty, 
Bismarck has carefully hedged about the au- 
thority and privileges of the crown itself. 
The landraths, or governors of provinces, 
are still nominated by the king; and the 
powers of the landraths, which are consider- 
able, are preserved intact. Perhaps, like the 
Tudors in England, and Richelieu in France, 
Bismarck thinks the throne will be more 
safely established by the abolition of feudal- 
ism, and the consequent extinction of what 
might become a rival and hostile estate. 





MINOR MENTION. 





We may be sure that, when any- 
body in England writes about American poli- 
tics, he is certain to make some queer blun- 
ders. The last number of Belgravia has an 
article on “A Presidential Election,” which, 
while evidently written by one who has resid- 
ed here, contains numerous amusing mistakes, 
The most important is the description of what 
he calls “the electoral college,” which he 
tells us is composed of the congressional 
representatives and senators of each State. 
He gives what he intends to be a graphic de- 
scription of the electoral vote in the Senate- 
chamber. “ Everybody is breathless with sus- 
pense as the senators from Nevada advance 
to the chairman: ‘ Nevada, sir,’ say they, 
proudly, ‘casts her three votes for President 
Grant!’ which, however, although “‘ watched 
with breathless suspense,” excites no pleasure 
or surprise, as the “result was fully well 
surmised beforehand.” Then we are told 
that “the Pennsylvania senators advance. 
There is a painful silence as they wait a sec- 
ond or two before giving in the fiat of their 
majority. ‘Pennsylvania casts her vote for 
Grant!’” This is received with “ Hi! hi! hi! 
Tiger for the Keystone State!” And then 
we are told the “ agony is yet piled on higher” 








as the “‘ potent, grave, and reverend seniors’ | 
from the Empire City reveal the vote of the 
| ly-blushing damsels who overlook our pages 


old Dutch State” amid similar outbursts of 
“hi! hi’s!” This entertaining narrative 
closes with the hope that England will never 
experience similar scenes, or “witness the 
united states of Scotland, England, and Ire- 
land, scambling and bully-ragging one an- 
other in their attempts to secure the sover- 
eignty of the empire.” 

Recent mails bring us other evidence 
of ignorance of American matters that is sur- 
prising. The London Telegraph, which prides 
itself on its knowledge of the world’s affairs 
in general, and those of America in particu- 
lar, is constantly informing its readers of facts 
in regard to this country quite as surprising 
as the instance quoted above from Belgravia. 
In commenting, recently, on the Boston fire, 
the Telegraph confidently stated that there 
was only one wooden building in the Hub, 
and that that had been allowed to continue 








of Puritan antiquities! This was followed in 
a few days by an assertion not less amusing. 
Mr. Greeley’s death afforded a fine opportuni- 
ty for one of the Telegraph's choicest effu- 
sions; and, in the issue of December 2d—the 
date is material—occurs the following: “On 
Wednesday next (December 4th) had Mr. 
Greeley been elected, he would have been 
formally installed president by the vote of 
Congress at Washington. As it is, he has 
not lived to see the inauguration of General 
Grant’s second term.” It will be news to 
Americans that inauguration-day comes on 
December 4th; and Congress must have ac- 
quired a sudden and alarming increase of 
power if it has to ratify, as the Telegraph's 
article conveys to English readers, the choice 
of the people, and vote “the formal instal- 
ment” of the new president. 

Darwin, in his new work, on “ The 
Expression of the Emotions in Man and Ani- 
mals,” has an interesting chapter on bdlush- 





ing. This act, he tells us, is the most pecul- 


iar and the most human of all expressions. 
Animals never blush, although monkeys red- 
den from passion. We cannot produce blush- 
ing by any physical means; it is the mind 
which must be affected ; and blushing is not 
only involuntary, but the wish to restrain it 
increases the tendency. While the young 
blush more freely than the old, infants do not 
blush; women blush more than men; the 
blind and the deaf do not escape. It is usu- 
ally the face, ears, and neck only, that red- 
den; the blush does not extend over the 
body; but certain races who go habitually 
nearly naked blush over their arms and 
chests,and even down to their waists. The 
limitation of blushing to exposed parts is 
explained by the fact that these portions of 
the surface have been habitually exposed to 
the air, light, and alternations of tempera- 
ture, by which the small arteries acquire the 
habit of readily dilating or contracting. Hin- 
doos blush but little; the Chinese rarely 
blush; the Polynesians blush freely; young 
squaws of our American tribes have been seen 
to blush ; the negro has often au appearance 
resembling a blush ; the Kaffres of South Af- 
rica never blush, neither do the Australians. 
After these facts, Mr. Darwin goes on to give 
the causes of the blush; but here we must re- 
fer the unblushing philosopher and the bright- 


to the learned writer. 

There seems to be a mania for 
statue-erecting, which is full of danger to the 
art-peace of the community. Good statues, 
it needs no wisdom to utter, give dignity to 
our public parks and squares; but, for bad 
statues, what anathema can express sufficiently 
the disgust and indignation they arouse—and 
ought to arouse? Why should the terrible 
committee-man—that invention of a depraved 
civilization—be permitted to deliberately dis- 
turb the serenity of every cultivated taste, 
affront the perceptions of every right-minded 
lover of the symmetrical and the beautiful, 
irritate every organization that has good eyes 
to see and good brains to judge, render our 
public places an abomination to everybody 
who has sense of fitness, dignity, race, and 
a little knowledge of the human form? If 





standing on Washington Street as a curiosity ; committee-men must rush upon our squares 








with their strange wonders in bronze and in 
stone, let there be authority somewhere to 
regulate and instruct them. There ought to 
be a censorship of taste. No one should be 
permitted to erect a statue in a public place 
unless the public approve of it; or, if the 
public voice can’t be got in the matter, let 
every statue be referred to some of our art 
associations for judgment. We must prevent 
the erection of ill-made images of men, and 
the consequent disfigurement of our public 
places. 





French ideas of republicanism are 
somewhat peculiar. While the radical wing 
of the Liberal party goes to the extreme of 
communism, the government of President 
Thiers is as absolute as imperialism. The 
censorship of the press is as rigorous as in 
the palmiest days of Napoleon, and liberty of 
speech is but a tradition. Criticism of the 
government is not tolerated. The editor, who 
is unfortunate enough to disapprove of the 
acts of President Thiers, or who has so little 
taste as to consider him neither an Apollo 
nor an Adonis, must keep his opinions to 
himself or suffer the consequences. If he 
chafes at the bit, and rashly ventilates his 
thoughts, his paper is suppressed, and he is 
kindly permitted to reform his opinions be- 
hind prison-bars at the national expense. 
Even the stage is under surveillance. The 
Ambigu Comique made preparations lately to 
produce a version of Mr. Boucicault’s play, 
well known to our theatre-goers, entitled 
“The Long Strike.” But the dramatic cen- 
sor, fearful that the people might learn a dan 
gerous lesson from some of its scenes, sup 
pressed every thing relating to the insubordi- 
nate movements of the disaffected workmen, 
thus emasculating the piece, and leaving it 
like Hamlet without a Hamlet. If this be the 
liberty for which Frenchmen exchanged the 
empire, the sooner they recall Napoleon the 
better. 





Mr. Darwin relates an instance of 
the extreme disturbance of mind to which 
some sensitive men are liable that will excite 
not only surprise but hope in the mind of the 
reader: “‘ A small dinner-party,” so goes the 
story, “was given in honor of an extremely 
shy man, who, when he rose to return thanks, 
rehearsed the speech, which he had evidently 
learned by heart, in absolute silence, and did 
not utter a single word; but he acted as if he 
were speaking with much emphasis. His 
friends, perceiving how the case stood, loudly 
applauded the imaginary bursts of eloquence, 
whenever his gestures indicated a pause, and 
the man never discovered that he had re- 
mained the whole time completely silent.” 
This is excellent, and gives the world a hint 
of how after-dinner speeches may cease to 
torment mankind. All the speech-makerg 
might be set at work at once on this model; 
and, while the half-dozen gentlemen are si- 
lently tossing their arms about in the air, and 
thus economically, in the matter of time, get- 
ting through the allotted bore, the rest of the 
company can proceed with the entertainment, 
unwearied by the usual post-prandial prosi- 
ness. 

Henry Blackburn, the London pub- 
lisher, who came to this country to arrange 
fer an annual exhibition of sketches and draw 
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ings in color, and in black and white, to which 
all nations should contribute, has arranged 
with the Academy of Design for this purpose. 
Mr. Blackburn writes to the London Times 
that the council of the Academy “have ar- 
ranged that the exhibition shall take place 
simultancously with their own on the Ist of 
February next, and, with true American cour- 
tesy, have placed at the disposal of British 
and foreign exhibitors some of the best rooms 
in the new National Academy” The aim of 
this exhibition is to give the most complete 
illustration of quality and beauty of modern 
water-colors, and examples of the greatest 
power and dexterity in sketching in line. We 
hope for notable results from this new de- 
parture in our art exhibitions. Our own 
Water-Color Society is struggling to popular- 
ize this delightful branch of painting, and Mr. 
Blackburn’s scheme will only aid their pur- 
pose. So far, we are far behind the English 
in appreciations of water-colors, some firmly- 
grounded prejudices, in regard to their dura- 
bility, refusing to yield to well-established 
evidence. In designs in black and white we 
are quite in our infancy; we have Darley and 
a few others whom we admire, and we have 
gained an insight from Doré as to possibili- 
ties in this direction; but the resources of 
black and white for artistic expression are, 
we believe, but vaguely surmised. The an- 
nual exhibition of sketches from all nations 
will strengthen the power of our artists, and 
enlarge the appreciation of the public. 

It was always a matter of surprise 
and disappointment among the friends of the 
late Mr. Forrest that the great tragedian did 
not employ his immense wealth in the erec- 
tion of a grand theatre, or some dramatic mon- 
ument of this character, which would not only 
confer lasting honor upon the founder, but, 
in its consecration to higher art, elevate the 
drama in this country. 
indeed, rumors before his death had hinted, 
that Mr. Forrest has bequeathed his property 
for the endowment of a “ Home for Veteran 
Actors.” Like most endowments of the kind, 
there are some eccentric notions in the details. 
Mr. Forrest was determined to do something 
toward keeping the love of Shakespeare alive, 
so he orders in his bequest that one of the 
great playwright’s dramas shall be read 
aloud every anniversary of the poet’s birth- 
day. Mr. Forrest was also radically and ex- 
cessively American; and hence, that patriot- 
ism may lose among the inmates of the 
“Home” none of its inspiration, he directs 
how every Fourth of July shall be kept in 
honor of our national independence. The 
will bequeaths his library and pictures, and 
provides for the erection of a small theatre in 
connection with the “ Home,” for lectures on 
art and oratory, and for semi-annual social 
gatherings of members of the profession. 
The “Home” is to be situated at “ Spring- 
brook,” Mr. Forrest’s country-seat near Phil- 
adelphia, the grounds connected with the in- 
stitution covering sixty acres. 

At the moment of going to press we 
hear of the sudden death of Mr. Putnam, whose 
career, as publisher and author, has filled so 
large a place in our literary annals, and whose 
high personal qualities have always won the 
love and admiration of his contemporaries. 





It now appears, what, | 











Correspondence. 


The Washington Monument. 


To the Editor of Appletons’ Journal. 

TEXAS newspaper pithily says that, 

when a prominent American dies, the 
first thing we “resolve to do-is to build 
him a monument, and the next thing—we 
don’t.” The unfinished granite shaft that has 
displayed its ugliness for so many years on 
one of the most conspicuous sites at our na- 
tional capital, bears solemn witness to the 
truth of this. A generation has nearly passed 
away since we awoke to the consciousness that 
no suitable memorial ever had been erected to 
the “ Father of his Country,” and it was re- 
solved that a monument wortliy of his fame 
should be built at once in the city that bears 
his name. The project was received with fa- 
vor all over the land, subscriptions were raised, 
a site was secured, and the corner-stone of 
the Washington Monument was laid with all 
the imposing ceremonies incident to such oc- 
easions. In our enthusiasm we determined 
to erect a structure which should exceed in 
grandeur and stateliness any thing of its kind 
in the world. The shaft was to overtop all 





| other shafts, and the temple at its base was to 


equal if not to excel its Greek prototypes in 
beauty and grace of proportion. That all 
might share in the glory which was to emanate 
from this magnificent creation, each of the 
states of the Union was invited to send a com- 
memorative block, appropriately inscribed and 
emblazoned with its arms, to be built into its 
wall, there to remain forever as a tribute to 
the memory of him who had done so much 
for all. Foreign nations even were not de- 
barred from this privilege, and several coun- 
tries availed themselves of the opportunity to 
honor the man who, ‘both in public and in 
private life, had honored humanity. The 
work was begun with zeal, and visitors to 
Washington were gratified to see the shaft 
slowly rising from its foundations. The pub- 
lie congratulated themselves that the nation’s 
reproach was about to be removed, and that a 
memorial worthy of our great founder, how- 
ever faulty it might be ardhitecturally, would 
soon look down on the capital. The obelisk 
arose to the height of about two hundred feet, 
one third its projected altitude, and then it 
was announced that the money was exhausted. 
Appeals were made to the people for aid, Con- 
gress was asked for appropriations, and the 
newspapers preached the disgrace which would 
attach to the country if the work were stopped. 
But the enthusiasm had died out, and the pub- 
lic refused to respond, Subscriptions came in 
but slowly, and the work .of construction was 
finally suspended, some time before the war. 
Since then spasmodic efforts have been made 
to complete the structure, which is now an 
eyesore, not only to every American, who is 
supposed to be afflicted with some patriotic 
compunctions of conscience as he gazes upon 
the shapeless pile of masonry, but to every 
person who has any appreciation for art. Lit- 
tle, however, has been accomplished, and un- 
less the Masonic fraternity take hold in earnest 
and finish the monument, as they have pro- 
posed to do, we see no hope that the disgrace 
will be removed from us. If it stand in its 
present condition at the the time of our coming 
centennial celebration, we shall conclude that 
our people arte lost to all sense of shame, and 
are in truth wedded to the “ almighty dollar.” 


J. D.C. 
The best thing, we imagine, for us to do 
with this monument is not to complete but 











raze it. The interest in the project has natu. 
rally died out because the design excites de- 
rision rather than admiration, and with the 
prevalence of this sentiment it would be 
quite impossible to arouse popular enthusi- 
asm to an extent to secure its completion, 
even if it were desirable to do so. As sucha 
monument is to last for all time, it is ex- 
tremely important that it should worthily ex- 
press the sentiment which prompts its erec- 
tion. There is no advantage in handing down 
to future generations an object that will make 
us a permanent laughing-stock, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that honor to Washington is 
the motive of thé enterprise. Let us take 
down this monument and try again; and 
for the new beginning what time could be 
better than the approaching centennial cele- 
bration ?—Epitor JouRNAL. 





Piterary Rots. 


HE general tone of Froude’s “ English in 
Treland’’ seems to us one of fairness and 
justice. In asummary of the Irish character, he 
says: ** They appeal to sympathy in their very 
weakness; and they possess and have always 
possessed some qualities, the moral worth of 
which it is impossible to over-estimate, and 
which are rare in the choicest races of man- 
kind. Amid their weakness, their confident 
boastings, and imperfect performances, the 
Irish have shown themselves at all times, and 
in all places, capable of the most loyal devo- 
tion to any one who will lead and command 
them. They have not been specialiy attached 
to chiefs of their own race. Wherever and in 
whomsoever they have found courage and ca- 
pacity, they have been ready with heart and 
hand to give their services; and whether at 
home in sacrificing their lives for their chiefs, 
or as soldiers in the French or English armies, 
or as we now know them in the form of the 
modern police, there is no duty, however dan- 
gerous and difficult, from which they have 
been found to flinch, no temptation, however 
cruel, which tempts them into unfaithfulness. 
Loyalty of this kind, though called contempt- 
uously a virtue of barbarism, is a virtue which, 
if civilization attempts to dispense with it, may 
cause in its absence the ruin of civilization.” 
This history of Ireland supplies a desideratum. 
That country heretofore boasted nothing but a 
confused arrangement of its desultory annals, 
and this work of Mr. Froude will be accept- 
able as a text-book even by his opponents. As 
may be expected, it is clear and vigorous in 
thought, and picturesque in style. The vol- 
ume before us brings the history down to the 
French Revolution. Another one, for which 
we look with much interest, will complete the 
narration to the present time. (Scribner & Co.) 


The story of Mr. Black’s latest novel, “‘ The 
Strange Adventures of a Phaeton ”’ (Harpers), 
is exceedingly simple. A party of four—fa- 
ther, mother, daughter, and gentleman-friend 
—take a pleasure journey in a phaeton, and, 
during the journey, the two young people fall 
in love with each other. There is a trifle of 
counterplot, but what we have given is sub- 
stantially the story. But, from these scanty 
materials, Mr. Black has constructed one of 
the very best of recent novels. He deals with 
the men and women of every-day life, and re- 
lies entirely on his portrayal of ordinary events 
and emotions to interest the reader. The suc- 
cess of this effort is witnessed on every page, 
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for, from the beginning to the end of the book, 
scarcely a single paragraph can be omitted 
without losing a good thought, a pleasing de- 
scription, or an elegant expression. Although 
there is no kinship otherwise, the general 
treatment recalls Mr. Howell’s ‘* Wedding 
Journey.”? Mr. Black writes with vigor and 
great carefulness, and is blessed with a goodly 
share of genial humor. His characters are 
drawn with clearness and unusual firmness. 
The charm of an exceptionally-striking origi- 
nality is imparted to the hero, Count von Ro- 
sen, by preserving his German thought and 
expression, and this is done in a manner so 
skilful that he seldom or never appears at a 
disadvantage as a poor student of either the 
English manners or language. To those who 
have not yet read the book, we can say that a 
great pleasure awaits them in making the ac- 
quaintance of the party whose “strange ad- 
ventures ” are recorded by Mr. Black. 


A society of Parisian workmen, knowing 
Edmond About’s faculty of imparting inter- 
est to even the dullest subjects, requested 
him to prepare a short treatise on the lead- 
ing political and social questions of the age, 
which might convey the axioms and teach- 
ings of science in a popular form. The re- 
sponse to this request is ‘‘ The Hand-Book of 
Social Economy,” a short compendium of the 
most important questions, treated in a plain, 
clear style, and explained by familiar illustra- 
tions from every-day life. As may be inferred, 
nothing is presented beyond the latest scien- 
tific treatises on the same subject-matter; yet, 
the manner of illustration is so clear, that even 
the well-advanced student will be interested, 
and find vivid assurances of the results of his 
former reasonings. The tone of M. About’s 
work is excellent, being encouraging to the 
hope of the workman, as well as conservative 
in advice. Altogether, this work is the best 
short treatise on social economy that has yet 
appeared. Accurate in statement, luminous in 
thought, and elegant in style, it cannot fail to 
win favor from all classes of readers. (D. Ap- 
pleton & Co.) 


M. Plon has acceptably filled a place in 
both biography and the records of art by his 
** Life and Works of Thorwaldsen.” The great 
master’s fame is so wide-spread that a general 
interest attaches to the story of his: life, and 
the appended catalogue raisonné and critical 
notes on his works will be welcome alike to 
both artist and amateur. The English trans- 
lation, by Mr. Luyster, is issued by Roberts 
Brothers in excellent style, with illustrations 
on India paper from the original blocks. These 
illustrations are both novel and effective, hay- 
ing a freshness and freedom seldom found in 
engravings. The author declares, in his intro- 
duction : ‘‘ We have neglected no means of ob- 
taining information, whether from persons who 
knew the master personally, or from others 
who might be acquainted with any facts re- 
specting his habits of life or his works. We 
have collected every thing, to the minutest de- 
tail, in the hope that the materials thus brought 
together may one day be of service to some 
future historian of art.”? The work seems to 
bear out this assertion, even to a fidelity that 
we sometimes almost regret. 


‘“*A Russian Journey,” by Edna Dean 
Proctor (Osgood & Co.), is a brief sketch of a 
visit to St. Petersburg, Moscow, and Nijni 
Novgorod, and a rather more circumstantial 
account of a voyage down the Volga to Tzarit- 
sin, thence by rail to Kalatch on the Don, down 
the Don b¥ steamer to Taganrog, Kertch, Yal- 
ta, Sevastopol. and Odessa, and across the 





steppe to the Austrian frontier, where the au- 
thor takes leave of the reader. In a flying 
trip across a country one cannot be expected 
to enter as minutely into details as ths traveller 
who takes time to study localities, manners, 
and customs, but Miss Proctor appears to have 
journeyed with an observant eye, and to have 
noted the salient points of both country and 
people. Her account of Nijni Novgorod and 
its great fair is especially good and picturesque. 
Her style is pleasing, although rather flowery 
at times, and her story is told in an easy and 
entertaining manner. 


Interesting particulars have recently been 
published by Professor Ferneding, of Berlin, 
about the last years of Alexander von Hum- 
boldt. From them it appears that the great 
philosoper during the last years of his life was 
frequently subjected to absolute privations, 
owing to his poverty. The publication of his 
works consumed his whole fortune, the illus- 
trations to his travels having cost nearly fif- 
teen hundred thousand franes. When he took 
up his residence in Berlin he was constantly 
harassed by creditors, and two years before 
his death he had to sell his library and per- 
sonal property to his old footman. He would 
often say, with a melancholy smile: “I am 
too poor to own a complete copy of my works.” 
Humboldt’s unpaid promissory notes may still 
be bought as curiosities in Berlin and Leipsic. 


In “ Myths and Myth-Makers”’ (Osgood & 
Co.), Mr. Fiske writes in elegant English on a 
fascinating subject. From the first page, in 
which he opens a destructive attack on our 
faith in the long-believed story of William 
Tell, to the concluding chapter discussing the 
‘“‘ Primeval Ghost World,” the reader will fol- 
low with unabated interest. In this volume 
one meets with many a bit of folk-lore familiar 
from early childhood, as well as strange stories 
of other lands, all of which are carefully com- 
pared and classified, and traced to their origin 
from primitive myths explanatory of the phe- 
nomena of Nature. Mr. Fiske’s conclusions 
are as convincing as the nature of such a sub- 
ject will admit, and it is both interesting and 
profitable to follow him in his search after 
myths and myth-makers, 


We have, in ‘‘ Spicy,” by Mrs. Lamb, an 
American novel which derives its peculiar title 
from the name of the heroine. It has, how- 
ever, sufficient comic flavor in its composition 
to justify the application of its title to the 
performance itself. The story has an interest- 
ing plot, involving a good deal of mystery, 
and has some sketches of life in New York. 
There is a good description of the Chicago 
fire, an incident in our history that seems des- 
tined to serve the purposes of the novelists 
for a decade or two to come. The book is 
bright and readable. (D. Appleton & Co., 
publishers.) 


Messrs. Osgood & Co, add another volume 
to Our Young Yachters’ Series—‘‘ Off to the 
Geysers; or, the Young Yachters in Iceland.” 
It is a well-written book for the young, com- 
bining adventure with instruction in an agree- 
able manner. Like the preceding ones of the 
series, it is illustrated with woodcuts, some of 
which are quite good. 


A “Tombeau Poétique,’”’ dedicated to the 
memory of Théophile Gautier, and comprising 
verses from all the French poets of note, in- 
cluding Victor ilugo, will be published early 
in 1873. 


“His Level Best, and Other Stories,” is a 
collection of tales by Edward E. Hale, in which 





we find the well-known characteristics of this 
excellent story-teller. The first of the series 
has never before been published; the others 
are collected from “ifferent magazines. 


The Harpers publish ** Dombey and Son” 
in their Household Edition of Dickens’s works. 
The illustrations are by W. L. Sheppard, the 
accomplished Southern Mtist, who compares 
well with other illustrators of Dickens, whose 
name threatens to be Legion. 


“Never Again,’ by Dr. Mayo, is a story 
that will scarcely make any fame for its au- 
thor. The plot is good, but its development 
is sometimes tedious, and the style, often 
marked with coarseness, never rises above me- 
diocrity. (Putnam & Co.) 


Maffei, in his recently-published *‘ Literary 
History of Italy,” says: “It is a humiliating 
fact that our country has, at the present time, 
not a single good novelist, and only very me- 
diocre poets.” 


King Oscar of Sweden has written four 
novels, two volumes of poetry, and three trans- 
lations, among them one of Goethe’s ‘* Faust,” 
which is said to be the best ever published in 
the Scandinavian language. 


The Russian Government is publishing the 
archives relating to Peter the Great, and in- 
tends to collect and print every scrap that 
came from his pen. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


‘**Erma’s Engagement.” A Novel. By the 
author of “Blanche Seymour.” 8vo. Lip- 
pincott & Co. 

‘*Expiation.” A Novel. By Mrs. Julia 
C.R. Dorr. Cloth, 12mo. Lippincott & Co. 

“The Perfect Life.”? In Twelve Discourses. 
By William Henry Channing, D. D, Roberts 
Brothers. 

“The World Priest.” From the German 
of Leopold Schefer. By Charles T. Brooks. 
Roberts Brothers. 

“‘ Christmas-Eve and Christmas-Day: Ten 
Christmas Stories.” By Edward E. Hale. 
Roberts Brothers. 

‘* Memoirs of Madame Desbordes Valmore.” 
By the late C. A. Sainte-Beuve. Roberts 
Brothers. 





Scientific Hotes. 


| an official letter defining the probable 

plan of organization and operations of the 
expeditions for observing the coming transit 
of Venus, it is stated that arrangements are 
being made for equipping eight photographic 
stations. Of these, four will be in the North- 
ern and four in the Southern Hemisphere. 
The northern stations will be in China, Japan, 
and the adjacent islands, if any of them offer 
a favorable station. The southern stations 
will be in New Zealand, Chatham, Tasmania, 
and perhaps Kerguelen Island. Each station 
will be provided with an astronomer, as chief 
of the party, an assistant astronomer, and two 
or three photographic assistants, the services 
of the latter being of peculiar value, since it 
is expected that the principal reliance will be 
upon photography. Although the commission 
at Washington have not as yet taken any 
action looking to the selection of assistants, it 
is probable that these will be selected from 
the younger graduates of the various polytech- 
nie and scientific schools of the country, pro- 
vided a sufficient number, properly qualified, 
volunteer their services. All the parties will 
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meet in Washington in the spring of 1874, for 
general rehearsal and practice. It is expected 
to have at that time an artificial Venus, moving 
over an artificial solar disk, at the distance of 
two miles, the transits of which all will ob- 
serve together with the same instruments they 
are to use in the actual transit. The expeditions 
will sail for their destination in the summer, 
so that there may be ample time for all pre- 
liminary preparations, especially the deter- 
mination of longitude and latitude. The tran- 
sit will océur in December. 


For many years the Hoosic “bore” has 
been a standing joke among those who did 
not believe in its practicability. This class 
was by no means a small one. While some 
demonstrated, to their own satisfaction, that 
the tunnel, if completed successfully, would 
never pay interest on the immense outlay, 
others proved that, in accordance with the 
commonest natural principles, ventilation 
through so long a tube would be impractica- 
ble. The State of Massachusetts, however, 
anxious for a Western outlet, continued the 
work, notwithstanding the many discourage- 
ments. The great height of the mountain 
above the tunnel—about seventeen hundred 
feet—seemed to preclude the possibility of 
sinking a shaft; nevertheless, one was begun 
twelve years ago, was sunk to the level of the 
adits, and, despite the engineering difficulties 
encountered, drifts were run to meet the east- 
ern and western cuttings. The news of the 
juncture of the eastern tunnel with this cen- 
tral drift will be received with pleasure by all 
who take an interest in the internal improve- 
ments of our country. The question of ven- 
tilation was solved by the opening of the Mont 
Cenis Tunnel ; but it is gratifying to know that 
a strong current of air from the eastern open- 
ing toward the centre-shaft of the Hoosic Tun- 
nel was perceptible as soon as the communica- 
tion was made. The western end will prob- 
ably be vpened during the present year; and, 
before the spring of 1874, we hope to see rail- 
way-trains passing through the “ bore.” When 
this shall take place, the distance between Al- 
bany and Boston will be lessened about forty 
miles, and an important additional reduction 
in time will be made by the avoidance of many 
of the present high grades and curves. The 
1ength of this tunnel will be twenty-four thou- 
sand five hundred feet, or over four and a half 
miles, making it second only to the Mont Cenis, 
which is about eight miles long. 


In a recent address on the aims and instru- 
ments of scientific thought, Professor W. K. 
Clifford defines and illustrates the difference 
between scientific and merely technical thought, 
as follows: Both of them make use of ex- 
periment to direct human action; but, while 
technical thought or skill enables a man to 
deal with the same circumstances that he has 
met with before, scientific thought enables him 
to deal with different circumstances that he 
has never met with before. For instance, it 
is known that, if a single dot be made on a 
sheet of paper, and then be viewed through a 
piece of Iccland spar, two dots will be seen. 
A mineralogist, by measuring the angles of a 
crystal, can tell whether it possesses this prop- 
erty, even before a direct trial. He requires no 
scientific thought to do that. But Sir William 
Rowan Hamilton, the late astronomer-royal of 

» Ireland, knowing these facts, and also the ex- 
planation of them which Fresnel had given, 
thought about the subject, and then predicted 

that, by looking through certain crystals in a 

particular direction, we should see not two 
dots, but a continuous circle. Mr. Lloyd made 
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the experiment, and saw the circle. This has 
always been considered one of the most signal 
instances of scientific thought in the domains 
of physics. It is most distinctly an applica- 
tion of experience gained under certain cir- 
cumstances to entirely different circumstances. 


Professor C. A. Young, of Dartmouth Col- 
lege, has recently addressed a letter to the 
Superintendent of the United States Coast 
Survey, containing a catalogue of bright lines 
in the spectrum of the solar atmosphere, ob- 
served at Sherman, Wyoming Territory, during 
July and August, 1872. “The great altitude 
of the station,” he writes, ‘‘ nearly eight thou- 
sand three hundred feet,and the consequent 
atmospheric conditions, were attended with 
even greater advantages for my special work 
than had been really expected, although I was 
never quite able to realize my hope of seeing 
all the Fraunhofer lines reversed, unless once 
or twice for a moment during some unusual 
disturbance of the solar atmosphere. Every 
thing I saw, however, confirmed my belief 
that the origin of the dark lines is at the base 
of the chromosphere, and that the ability to 
see them reversed at any moment depends 
upon instrumental power and atmospheric 
conditions.” The catalogue which accompa- 
nied Professor Young’s communication con- 
tained the tabulated record of two hundred 
and seventy-three lines—an increase of one 
hundred and seventy over those given in the 
writer’s preliminary catalogue, as published in 
the American Journal of Science a year ago. 


Professor James Law has addressed to the 
Zens a communication on fungi found in drink- 
ing-water, accompanying which are illustrations 
of fungi found in the blood and milk of cows 
who drank water abounding in diatoms and 
spores. The health of the cattle was mani- 
festly impaired, though only a part of the 
cows drinking the water were susceptible to 
its effects, and these recovered after a change 
of water and the use of bisulphite of soda. 
A late writer, referring to certain peculiari- 
ties of custom and climate which existed in 
the early history of Indiana, notices a disease 
which might have been directly traced to the 
cause mentioned by Professor Law. He states: 
** Cognate with the ‘ ager’ was the ‘ milk-sick,’ 
that strange, unaccountable affection which 
seized upon milch-kine, and, through their 
milk, butter, and flesh, upon man. That, too, 
seems to be nearly extinct. 


of many painful, lingering deaths, and still 
more shattered constitutions, twenty-five years 
ago. A thousand times I have heard groups 
of farmers discuss the various theories, as to 
whether it was in the water, or the air, or the 
vegetation, or all three, and, for aught I know, 
the question is unsettled yet.” 


The American Naturalist notices, as one 
of late important discoveries in anthropology, 
that of Mr. Berthoud, who reports the discov- 
ery of ancient fireplaces, rude stone monu- 
ments, and implements of stone, in several 
places along Crow Creek, Colorado. These 
fireplaces indicate several ancient sites of an 
unknown race, differing entirely from the 
mound - builders and the present Indians; 
while the shells and other fossils found with 
the remains indicate that the deposit in which 
the ancient sites were found is as old as the 
Pliocene, and perhaps the Miocene. As the 
sites of these ancient towns are on extended 
points of land, and at the base of the ridges 
and bluffs, Mr. Berthoud thinks the evidence 
is strongly in favor of the locations having 
been near some ancient fresh-water lake, 
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hear it mentioned now; but it was the cause | 








whose vestiges the present topography of the 
region favors. 


A Frenchman, in the employ of Alvan 
Clarke, Jr., the eminent optician, has suc- 
ceeded in imitating many of the precious gems 
so perfectly as to deceive even skilled experts ; 
and a ruby, the actual value of which was not 
over five dollars, was pronounced by a cele- 
brated Boston jeweller to be worth one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars, the jeweller regarding 
it as a real gem, and giving his reasons for 
this opinion. 


Mr. Siemens, the English scientist and in- 
ventor, has devised an extremely sensitive 
photometer, by which he proves that solar 
light penetrates to a depth of one hundred 
fathoms below the surface of the sea. Hither- 
to it has been supposed that thirty fathoms 
marked the limit to which the sun’s rays 
reached. The main feature of this apparatus, 
as of the one lately used by Professor Agassiz, 
is chemically-prepared paper, such as is used 
in the ordinary process of photography, only 
rendered more sensitive to the light rays. 


The French Government has lately struck 
a medal in commemoration of the discovery, 
in 1868, by Dr. Janssen and Mr. J. W. Lock- 
yer, of the method of observing the sun’s 
chromosphere without an eclipse. ‘The medal 
bears on the obverse side the portraits of Dr. 
Janssen and Mr. Lockyer, and on the reverse 
the chariot of the sun, with Phebus indicating 
the prominences round an uneclipsed sun. 


A new society has been organized in Sac- 
ramento, California, under the name of the 
* Agassiz Institute.”” The society is said to 
be formed on the model of the Essex Insti- 
tute, Salem, Massachusetts, and was suggested 
by the recent visit of Agassiz to California. 


The undulations of extreme red light are 
no less than four hundred and fifty-eight trill- 
ions per second, and for the extreme violet 
seven hundred and twenty-seven trillions per 
second ; and the rate of flow for light-waves 
is one hundred and eighty-five thousand miles 
per second. 


Snow, at the temperature of forty degrees 
below zero, Fahr., is said to lose much of its 
anti-frictional quality, so that it is nearly as 
difficult to draw sleds over it as upon common 
sand. 





Home and Foreign Notes. 


APAN is making rapid progress under the 
ey ‘new departure” ofthe mikado. The peo- 
ple are to vote for members of a new Parlia- 
ment, to consist of six hundred members, this 
being the first experiment of the kind in the 
empire. The wkole system of education is 
likewise to be remodelled. The whole of the 
empire is to be divided into eight grand school 
districts, in each of which there will be one 
university, four high-schools or academies, 
twenty-six grammar-schools, and a large num- 
ber of elementary schools. Thirty students 
are to be selected annually from the univer- 
sities, and one hundred and fifty from the 
high-schools, to be sent abroad to pursue pro- 
fessional studies. The students of the high- 
schools will receive instruction in foreign lan- 
guages, and can elect to study any three they 
may prefer. 

At a reception given by Mr. W. H. Apple- 
ton to Prof. Trndall, there were, among a 
large number of distinguished people in all the 
professions gathered to do honor to the world- 
famous scientist, the following gentlemen: Gen- 
eral McClellan, M. Mori, Japanese ambassa- 
dor, Mr. Bryant, Bishop Potter, Rev. Dr. Pot- 
ter, Judge Hoar, Judge Daly, Judge Davies, 
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Judge Pierrepont, Mr. Evarts, President Bar- 
cael General Meyer, Prof. Chandler, Prof. 
Myer, Prof. Stevens, Rev. Dr. Adams, Rev. 
Dr. Field, Mr. Ripley, Mr. Low, Mr. Cisco, Mr. 
Jaffries, Mr. Orton, Mr. Manton Marble, Gen. 
Wilson, Mr. Eastman Johnson, Mr. Craven, 
Prof. Youmans, Dr. Osgood, Mr. John Hay, 
Mr. Townsend Harris, Mr. Godkin, etc. 


The young hippopotamus, which first saw 
the light on the 5th of November last, at the 
Zoological Gardens, London, is said to be 
thriving famously. It is plump and well de- 
veloped, standing firmly on its legs, and trot- 
ting briskly about after its stupendous mamma, 
imitating all her actions. As the eight native 
tame hippopotami have succumbed to the 
rigorous climate of England, especial precau- 
tions are taken with this, the latest comer, if 
by good fortune the life of the little stranger 
ean be preserved till it can take care of itself. 


The greatest criminal trial on record is that 
of the five hundred counterfeiters at Moscow. 
The trial took place in the large hall of the 
Kremlin, and it resulted in the conviction of 
nearly two hundred of the accused. Most of 
them were sent for life to the gold-mines of the 
Ural. When the judgment ot the court was 
read, the doomed men filled the vast hall with 
wild screams and yells of despair, which, min- 
gied as it was with the clanking of their heavy 
chains, produced a truly terrible effect. The 
policemen who were present had finally to beat 
the prisoners with their whips before order 
was restored. 


** Holly-Tree Inns,”’ which have been estab- 
lished with success in several New-England 
cities, including Boston and Hartford, are 
about to be started in Brooklyn, and we trust 
New York will not be far behind her sister city 
in this good work. These so-called “ inns” 
are restaurants, where working men and wom- 
en are supplied with tea, coffee, and excellent 
plain meals, at cost price. In some localities 
they are said to have had a marked influence 
in decreasing drunkenness. 


The French National Assembly has recently 
discussed important measures of reform in re- 
gard to the employment of children in facto- 
ries. A committee appointed fixed the age of 
ten years under which children should not be- 
gin regular work ; the number of hours not to 
exceed six, and no night-work to be allotted 
until they had arrived at the age of sixteen. 


Bret Harte’s lecture on the ‘* Argonauts of 
749 ?—consisting of a description of the first gold 
emigration to California—is said, by the Sos- 
ton Transcript, to have been by turns ‘* practical, 
breezy, satiate, witty, and picturesque,” all 
of which, added to *‘ charm of personal appear- 
ance,”’ and a “style of elocution abundantly 
adapted to increase public interest,’’ ought to 
make Bret Harte a success in the lecture-field. 


Chinese physicians are said to be superior 
to our own. hey are not only acquainted 
with all our drugs, but rival us in the know]l- 
edge of how they may be best employed. 
Surgical anesthesia was known to them be- 
fore it was known to us, and they have long 
been possessed of our newest ideas in surgery 
and medicine. 


A Jenkins, at the court of Berlin, publishes 
the following facts about the height of the dis- 
tinguished personages there: The Emperor 
William is five feet and ten inches in height; 
the crown- prince, five feet eleven; Prince 
Frederick Charles, five feet seven; and Prince 
Bismarck, five feet eleven. 


Japan is to be represented in the Vienna 
Exposition of 1873. Commissioners, who were 
appointed a year ago, have been busy collect- 
ing samples of her vegetable and mineral pro- 
ductions and articles of native manufacture. 
The uncle of the mikado will represent Japan 
in Vienna. 

The impression that Prince Bismarck has 
incurred the ill-will of the Emperor William 
is erroneous. He has simply severed his con- 
nection with the Prussian Government, because 
it frequently embarrassed him, and retains his 
position as Chancellor of the German Empire. 


Prince Milos, of Servia, in imitation of the 
pope, has established an “Index” of books 
prohibited in his dominions. Among those 





enumerated in the first edition is, strange to | merged the quays and lower quarters of Nantes, 


say, a history of the American War of Inde- 
pendence. 


Here is an advertisement published by 
Rocha and Farzi inthe Milan Pungolo: ‘* There 
is no better field for Italian laborers than New 
York. They will find employment there at 


once, good board, and twenty frances a day!”’ 
>. 


The market-men of Washington Market of- 
fer to pay a liberal price for the lots on which 
it stands, and to erect a new iron market on 
the spot that shall be an ornament to the city. 
Such a market should be erected farther up- 
town. 


Another effort is making to give New York 
& permapent industrial exhibition. A dinner 
has been given, speeches made, promises in- 
dulged in, subscriptions solicited, and the work 
generally actively inaugurated. 


Story, the sculptor, is not making his bust 
of Beethoven an ideal handsome portrait, as 
some others have done, but is copying the 
mask which was taken from Beethoven’s face, 
in all its homely fidelity. 


There can be no doubt that King Amadeus 
of Spain is suffering from poison that has been 
administered to him in some way or other; 


and experts are now examining every article of 


food before it is placed on the royal table. 


It is a curious fact that last year one thou- 
sand barrels of Cincinnati lager-beer were ex- 
ported to Munich in Bavaria, and that the Cin- 
cinnati article commands a higher price than 
the best Bavarian beer. 


President Thiers has pardoned the three 
Americans, Alfred Watson, Nathaniel Berry, 
and Consider Tinkler, who had been sent to 
the Bagne of Toulon, for participating in the 
Communist insurrection of March, 1871. 


Adelina Patti is under contract to sing four 
months twice a week at St. Petersburg, for 
which she will receive ten thousand pounds. 
For extra performances she will receive three 
hundred and fifty pounds a night. 


Pius IX. said recently that he had never 
read a novel in his life. His predecessor, 
Gregory XVI., on the other hand, was very 
fond of light literature, especially of that of 
France. 


Gounod, the French composer, receives an- 
nually, as tanti¢mes of his “ Faust,’’ about 
fourteen thousand dollars, and from the rest 
of his works only about two or three thousand. 


The morganatic wife of the King of Italy, 
the Countess de Mirafiori, was publicly in- 
sulted the other day at Ancona, when she ap- 
peared at the theatre in that city. 


Victor Hugo, contrary to the general belief, 
it is asserted by his friends, is a poor man, 
Besides his house at Guernsey, he is said to 
have little or nothing. 

Mr. Henry Dickens, a son of ‘* Boz,’ has 
joined the Society of the Inner Temple, in- 
tending to become a member of the bar. 

The transmission of free mail-matter costs 
the United States Government three million 
dollars per annum, 

Negotiations are pending between the 
United States and Prussia for a better super- 
vision of emigrant-vessels. 

The widow of the executed President Mira- 
mon of Mexico is now at the head of a female 
seminary at Malines. 


Che Record. 


A WEEKLY RETROSPECT OF EVENTS. 


ECEMBER 15.— Death of Viscountess 
Beaconsfield, wife of the Right Honor- 
able Benjamin Disraeli. 

Telegrams announce destructive inunda- 
tions in France. A part of the city of Lille 
flooded and abandoned by its inhabitants. In 
the adjacent country the crops destroyed. The 
river Loire had overflowed its banks, and sub- 








Bridges and railways in the northeastern de- 
partments under water. 

Announcement that the subscriptions to 
the Spanish loan of two hundred and fifty mill- 
ion dollars, opened on the 12th, had been three 
times greater than the amount required. 


DecemBER 16.—Obsequies of Edwin For- 
rest, the tragedian, at Philadelphia. 

The cighty persons believed to have per- 
ished by the stranding of the emigrant-ship 
Franklin, from Hamburg for San Francisco, 
off the island of Vlieland, are reported saved. 

Reports that Bismarck will resign the pres- 
idency of the Prussian cabinet, but would re- 
main minister of foreign affairs. 

Articles of impeachment against Governor 
Warmoth presented to the Louisiana Legisla- 
ture. They are seven in number, and consist 
of offences relative to the conduct of the late 
elections, the alleged attempt to bribe Govern- 
or Pinchback, the turning out of George E. 
Bovee, Secretary of State, and the issuing of 
revolutionary proclamations. 

Major-General Hancock assumes command 
of the Military Division of the Atlantic, which 
extends from Maine to Virginia, and westerly 
as far as Michigan. 

Nicholas W. Duryea, a lottery - dealer in 
Brooklyn, killed in Liberty Street, New York, 
in an encounter with John E. Simmons, a New- 


York lottery-dealer. 
/ 


DecemBer 17.— The Senate debates the 
French Spoliation bill. Sherman and Thur- 
man argue against the payment of the claims, 
and Morrill, of Maine, in favor of them. 

Announcement that General von Roon 
would act provisionally as president of the 
Prussian Council of Ministers, the emperor 
having granted Prince Bismarck’s request to 
be relieved. 

Intelligence that the Grand-duke Alexis, of 
Russia, had been warmly welcomed in Japan, 
and that the mikado and his wife were to visit 
the Russian fleet. 

Reports that a new line of steamers, be- 
tween Hong-Kong and San Francisco, via Yo- 
kohama, would be opened on the 1st of Jan- 
uary. 

Intelligence that Sir Bartle Frere had ar- 
rived at Alexandria, en route to Aden, to join 
the British expedition for the suppression of 
the African slave-trade. 

In the Lower House of the Spanish Cortes, 
Sefior Zorilla, the president of the Cabinet 
Council, announces that it is the purpose of 
the Government to introduce reforms in the 
municipal law of Porto Rico providing for the 
abolition of slavery on the island. He also 
announces that the Carlist insurrection had 
ewindled into insignificance ; that disloyal dem- 
onstrations of the federalists had ceased, and 
that order was established throughout the 
country. 


DecemBer 18.—The republicans in the 
Spanish Cortes resolve to support a resolution 
of confidence in the ministry only on condition 
that the Government should declare unequivo- 
cally in favor of the immediate abolition of 
slavery in the Spanish dominions. 

Resolutions pass in the Massachusetts 
Legislature condemnatory of the course of 
Senator Sumner in introducing a bill into the 
United States Senate to remove all inscriptions 
relating to the rebellion from the army regis- 
ter and national regimental flags. 

Funeral of the distinguished artist John F. 
Kensett, in New York. 

The second trial of Edward 8. Stokes, in- 
dicted for the murder of James Fisk, Jr., at 
the Grand Central Hotel, in New York, in Jan- 
uary, 1872, commenced. 

Mr. Robert Bowles, of the late firm of 
Bowles Brothers, the great American banking- 
house in London and Paris, which failed No- 
vember 9, sent to Newgate Prison, London, in 
default of bail, on charges of wilful fraud. 


Decemser 19.—The House of Representa- 
tives pass the Deficiency Appropriation bill. 
An appropriation of one hundred thousand 
dollars, for expenses relative to American rep- 
resentation at the Vienna Exposition, is made. 

The New-Orleans Citizens’ Committee have 
an interview with President Grant, Judge 
Campbell making a full statement of the griev- 
ances in Louisiana. The President offers to 
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submit the memorial presented by the commit- 
tee to the Attorney-General for examination. 

Jay Gould refunds to the directors of the 
Erie Railway Company nine million dollars. 

_ The + buildings ag it banks, flood- 
ing many bui in Paris. 

Dispatches from Ghent report that the 
streams in thatsection of Belgium had risen 
above their embankments, and that the whole 
country was inundated. 

A gale of unprecedented violence at Naples. 





Decemsrr 20.—Intelligence that the ship | 
Matchless, of Boston, Mass., had been wrecked 
off the coast of Northumberland, England, and 
that all on board were lost. 


| 
Sudden death in New York of George Pea- 


body Putnam, publisher and author. 


Overflowing of all the streams throughout 
England, on account of heavy storms. The 
zives Trent and its affluents submerge their 

anks, 


GROUP OF BISKRA WOMEN. 


From Lady Herbert's “ Algeria in 1871.”” See Miscettany, page 56. 


| days. 


A dispatch from Liverpool reports that 
four hundred and forty-nine persons have per- 
ished by marine disasters during the past ten 


Heavy snow-storms through New England, 
New York, and the Western States. 

A crisis in the Spanish Cabinet. The Min- 
isters of Finance, Public Works, and Colonies, 
retire. Sefior Echegarry appointed Minister of 
Finance, Seiior Becerra blic Works, and 
Seiior Mosquera of Colonies. 





JAY COOKE & CO., BANKERS. 

We offer to investors the First Mortgage Land Grant Bonds of the NoRTHERN 
Pactric Rattroap Company. Attention is called to the ample real estate security 
on which these Bonds are based, in addition to the usual guaranty of a first mort- 
gage on the Road, its Equipments and Traffic. The Lands of the Company thus 
far sold have realized $5y%%5 per acre. 


FACTS FOR THE LADIES. 
Miss Evten Ferris, Troy, New York, earns annually about $700 with her 
Wheeler & Wilson Lock-Stitch Machine. See the new Improvements and Woods's 
Lock-Stitch Ripper. 








HAND-BOOK OF AMERICAN SOUTHERN TRAVEL. 


With Maps. 1 vol., r2mo. Flexible cloth, Price, $2.00. 

The Southern Tour is entirely new, for the present season—not merely revised, 
but rewritten, from beginning to end, containing much fuller information of routes 
,of travel and points of interest in'the South, than any former edition, or in any work 
of the kind. The work is specially full in its description of the springs and moun- 
tain-places in Virginia, and of Florida, and other places resorted to by invalids for 
winter residence. 

Mailed post-paid to any address within the United States, on receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & C©O., Pustisners, N. Y. 





THE EXPRESSION OF THE EMOTIONS 
IN 


MAN AND THE LOWER ANIMALS. 


By Cuartes Darwiy, M. A., F. R.S. With Photographic and other Illustrations. 
t vol., r2mo. Cloth. Price, $3.50. 


Mr. Darwin’s work on “Expression in Man and Animals” bids fair to be ofa 
more popular character than any of his other publications. It commences with a 
statement of the general principle of expression; that serviceable actions become 
habitual in association with certain states of the mind, and are performed, whether 
or not of service, in each particular case. This is illustrated in the case of expres- 
sion of the various emotions in man and the lower animals. The means of expression 
in animals is then discussed, and the special expressions of animals and man, such as 
the depression of the corners of the mouth in grief, frowning, the firm closure of the 
mouth to express determination, gestures of contempt, the dilatation of the pupils 
from terror, the causes of blushing, etc. In conclusion, the bearing of the subject on 
the specific unity of the races of man, the part which the will and intention have played 


| in the acquirement of various expressions, and the question of their acquisition by 


the progenitors of man, are discussed. 
Mailed, post-paid, to any part of the U. 8., on receipt of the price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Pustisuers, N. Y. 
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